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IGHTY years ago the trip via Panama Canal to New 
York was a hardship—the long tedious journey by 
small slow boat to Panama—across the Isthmus by mule 
and bungo—an unpleasant voyage up the Atlantic Coast. 
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Today the new luxurious electric liner California, 
the largest American built steamer, makes the trip a 
pleasure. Aboard this vessel comfort surrounds you. 
Every room is outside, many with private bath. Ele- 
gant public rooms to while away the fleeting hours. 
Broad decks for outdoor exercise. Open air swim- 
ming pools. Gymnasium and other modern features 
which were not thought of decades ago. 


INTERNATIONAL 
460 Market Street, San Francisco 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


MERCANTILE 


715 West Seventh Street, Los Angeles 


or your local steamship or railroad agent 


You go through the wonderful Panama Canal on 
the steamer viewing this masterpiece of American 
ingenuity with a proud feeling for your government. 
And there is the stop at Havana for a glimpse of this 
gay city. The California operates with the comfort- 
ableand homelike steamers Manchuria and Mongolia. 
Asailing every other Saturday from San Francisco; 
every other Monday from Los Angeles. 


MARINE COMPANY 
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LAN for an outing this year among the giant Redwoods of North- 
western California. It is here that the Sequoia sempervirens—oldest 
| and tallest of trees—attain their perfection. 

The Redwood Empire invites you to enjoy a variety of other 
comfort to the Humboldt State Redwood Park, near South Fork, and 
to other splendid Redwood groves. 

Beginning about the middle of July, transcontinental travelers via 
Portland, and those traveling to Portland from Southern California and 
San Francisco (or from Portland southward), can purchase through 
ticket with coupon providing rail-and-stage Redwood Empire Tour, 
between San Francisco and Grants Pass, affording an unparalleled 
opportunity to view this scenic region from end to end. 

The Redwood Empire invites you to enjoy a variety of other 
delightful trips—to the flower-bordered residential towns of Marin; Mt. 
Tamalpais and Muir Woods; old Mission Sonoma, in Jack London’s 
“Valley of the Moon”; San Rafael, Petaluma, Santa Rosa, Healdsburg, 
Ukiah, Willits, Eureka, Arcata and other attractive cities; Clear Lake; 
Russian River and its bathing beaches; the picturesque Eel River Canyon. 

If you motor to the Redwood Empire, travel via Northwestern 
Pacific Auto Ferry, between San Francisco (Ferry Building) and Sau- 
salito. New Steel Boats. 

For fares and further particulars write Northwestern Pacific Railroad 
Company, 64 Pine Street, San Francisco, California; or consult agents of South- 
ern Pacific Lines, or of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad. Special low 
round-trip fares. 


~ NORTHWESTERN 
PACIFIC 


REDWOOD EMPIRE ROUTE 
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Founding of the Overland Monthly 


both selling and publishing, 
Yecided to publish a magazine of Cali- 
fornia, devoted to the development of 
‘the country, he and his friends almost 
unconsciously turned to one man as the 
literary guide or pilot of the new liter- 
ary ship. This man was Francis Bret 
Harte, who later set the example so 
many literary men and others have fol- 
lowed, by dropping one of his triple 
names and becoming henceforth merely 
Bret Harte, as he is almost universally 
known. Harte had already launched 
jnto a literary career. He had written 
for the Californian, a magazine that C. 
H. Webb had started some years be- 
fore; and he had edited a small volume 
of poems under the title, “Outcrop- 
pings,” which Roman had successfully 
published two years before. But he 
was diffident as to the success of a mag- 
azine. He questioned whether there 
were enough first-class writers on the 
Pacific Coast to assure the constant sup- 
ply of such material as alone would 
‘be acceptable to him. For he was fas- 
tidious and critical to a degree. With- 
out any large academic education, he was 
yet as rigid in his literary ideals as a 
‘puritanic old maid is in her morals. 
Roman, however, was confident. In his 
book selling and publishing endeavors 
he was constantly having manuscripts 
submitted to him that he regarded as 
Yworthy of a place in such a magazine as 
he contemplated, and he persisted ‘in 
Urging Harte to assume the editorial 
mesponsibility. Harte then consulted 
with his literary friends, those in whose 
work and word he had absolute faith. 
Several of them definitely guaranteed 
that, if necessary, they would write 
Tegularly for the new venture. 
» At Harte’s request, two of them con- 
Wented to act as a kind of editorial board 
‘with himself. These were Noah Brooks, 


HEN Anton Roman, who had 
\\ / had some little experience in 


then editor of the Alta California, and 
W. C. Bartlett, editor of the Bulletin. 
Hihey did advise with him about the 
Mirst number, but both gentlemen had 
Miscernment enough to see, after that 
Mist issue, that their work was purely 
Supererogation, and they henceforth left 


‘Harte to his own devices. There were 
‘two of his friends, however, who were 
Mearer to him than any others. These 
Were Charles Warren Stoddard, whom 
Re affectionately spoke to and of, al- 
Ways, as Charley, and Miss Ina Donna 
Moolbrith. These three made such a 
ompact of mutual helpfulness that 
Harte's objections were overruled, his 


By George Wharton James 


questionings satisfied, and the new mag- 
azine was launched. Harte himself 
suggested the accepted titlh—The Over- 
land Monthly—and wrote in the first 
issue a most interesting little editorial 
telling the why of the name. He also 
suggested the cover, “the grizzly bear,” 
which is always associated in the minds 
of “old-timers” with the Overland 
Monthly. As a practical printer, he 
also determined the typographical ap- 
pearance, or format, of the Overland 
Monthly. He was to be absolutely free 
in his editorial choice of material, 
though Roman has since confessed that 
he was afraid “that he would be likely 
to lean too much toward the purely 
literary articles, while what I was then 
aiming at was a magazine that would 





" Oeasavom WHARTON JAMES, who 
wrote this account for our 
June, 1923, number, knew much 
of the early history of the Over- 
LAND. His acquaintance with many 
contributors gives a personal touch. 
At the time of his death, Dr. James 
was preparing an article for this 
magazine. 











help the material development of this 
coast.” 

For three months before the maga- 
zine appeared, Mr. Roman planned to 
have Mr. Harte with him all the time, 
in order that they might constantly dis- 
cuss plans and stories that would help 
the new magazine to succeed. “To- 
gether with our wives,” he writes, “we 
went, first to San Jose; then, after a 
month or so, to a pleasant retreat in 
the Santa Cruz mountains, thence to 
Santa Cruz I have no recollec- 
tion in detail of the many pleasant inter- 
views we had together at our leisure 
moments, and during our excursions in 
stage coaches across the beautiful wooded 
mountain roads. They were three months 
of delightful pleasure to me, and never 
can I forget his charming companion- 
ship.” 

July, 1868, was the memorable month. 
Though Harte expected to write a story 
for the first issue, he was unable to 
complete it. One of his associates, Noah 
Brooks, wrote his promised story, ““The 
Diamond Maker of Sacramento,” and 


it was published, and Miss Coolbrith 


contributed one of her sweetest poems. 
W. C. Bartlett, the other editorial asso- 
ciate, contributed his “Breeze From the 
Woods,” a vivid and glowing out-of- 
doors Western sketch, as strong in its 
descriptions, as fascinating in its style, 
as powerful in its philosophy, as quaint 
and subtle in its humor, as skilled in its 
observations, as anything that either Gil- 
bert White, Henry D. Thoreau or 
John Burroughs ever wrote. 

“At that time Mark Twain had made 
his celebrated trip on the steamer Qua- 
ker City Mark’s paper in the 
first number of our magazine, ‘By Rail 
Through France,’ was a disappointment 
to those who expected to find in it some 
of the broad and rippling humor that 
had so distinguished his ‘Quaker City’ 
letters. His subsequent contributions 
were chiefly reminiscent of foreign 
travel, but one of these, ‘A Medieval 
Romance,’ printed in October, 1868, 
was sufficiently full of rollicking and ex- 
travagant fun to satisfy the most exact- 
ing of laughers. 

“Ina D. Coolbrith sent to this ta- 
mous first number one of her subjec- 
tive, thoughtful poems, ‘Longing,’ a 
good example of the poetic fancy with 
which she afterward embroidered many 
a page of the Overland Monthly. The 
best poem in that number was a clever 
bit of verse, ‘Returned,’ by Bret Harte. 
It was composed on the lines of ‘Her 
Letter,’ a poem which Harte has since 
included in his selected writings, but 
which was, like so many of his good 
things, hidden away in the fine print of 
his ‘Etc.’ It was Harte’s modesty that 
induced him to seclude many of his best 
minor poems in his ‘Etc.’ to Jefferson 
Brick, in his magazine for December, 
1869. But that did not fool anybody. 
For ‘Poverty Flat’ was Harte’s own 
creation, and none but he could have so 
deftly turned the lines: 


And how I once went down the middle 
With the man that shot Sandy McGee. 


“Another delightful piece of versifi- 
cation was Bret Harte’s ‘San Francisco 
From the Sea.’ Harte had promised a 
short story for this number, and when 
he failed to make that ready, with some 
confusion of countenance he said, ‘Well, 
I have a bit of verse that will have to 
take its place.’ The lines beginning, 
‘Serene, indifferent of fate,’ added to 
the fame of the versatile poet and story- 
writer. 

“From the first emphasis was laid on 
the proposition that the Overland 
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Monthly was devoted to the develop- 
ment of the country in which it was 
printed, and Harte was always anxious 
to give the magazine that ‘local color’ of 
which we had heard so much in litera- 
ture and had seen so little. His own 
stories and poems were full of that color; 
in fact, they had no other atmosphere 
than that of California. 


“He was disappointed that in the 
first number of the Overland Monthly 
he was obliged to use so many articles 
that were distinctly alien to our soil. 
The defect was duly remedied as the 
enterprise grew and steadied itself...’ 

The second number of the Overland 
Monthly, however, was the most memo- 
rable one. While the first issue made 
a decided impression, both at home and 
in the East, it was the second number 
that compelled the Eastern critics to 
recognize and openly acknowledge that 
a new star had arisen in the literary 
heavens. Yet, strange and fatuous as it 
may seem, it was the second number, 
or Harte’s story in it, which undoubt- 
edly made his success as well as that of 
the magazine that came near wrecking 
it in California. The story has often 
been told, but it is worth telling again, 
as-it will be many times. In their San 
Jose and Santa Cruz mountain, rambles, 
Roman had used his best efforts “to im- 
press upon his mind that the field of 
story writing of the early California gold 
diggers and their mining camps was yet 
comparatively new ground, and almost 
entirely open on all sides for him.” He 
had also secured for Mr. Harte “‘what- 
ever was within my reach in the way 
of sketches, tales and incidents in print 
and picture form, showing the life of 
the miners in the gold diggings during 
the early pioneer days of California.” 
Harte had absorbed this material to 
good effect, and the result was his story, 
“The Luck of Roaring Camp.” ‘The 
proof sheets came to Roman while he 
and Harte were at their hotel in Santa 
Cruz. “One copy I gave to him, and 
took the other to my own room, where 
I asked my wife to read it aloud to me. 
She did so, but the story so affected her 
that she could not finish reading it 
aloud. Then I took it and finished read- 
ing it. We were both pleased with it, 
and I so expressed myself to Mr. Harte.” 


But the story in proof sheet had 
caused no such pleasure in Mr. Bacon’s 
printing office in town, where the Over- 
land Monthly was printed. In Noah 
Brooks’ words: “A vestal virgin . . . 
declined to have any hand in the proof 
reading or publication of a story in 
which one of the characters was a soiled 
dove, and another of the dramatis per- 
sone remarked: ‘He rastled with my 
finger, the d—n little cuss!’” This 
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vestal virgin is said to have been the lady 
who afterward became known as Mrs. 
Sarah B. Cooper. She openly avowed 
her disapproval of the story, prophe- 
sied the immediate downfall of the mag- 
azine if the editor persisted in publish- 
ing it, and when he did persist, person- 
ally made it her business to see that, 
as far as possible, her prophecy came 
true. Harte’s attitude may be under- 
stood by his later references to the pruri- 
ent prudes who “frantically excommuni- 
cated my story and anathematized it as 
the offspring of evil.” Yet in the edi- 
torial sanctum, where his friends, with 
Mr. Roman, assembled at Harte’s re- 
quest, he treated it in a most serious 
manner. He said in effect: “As Harte, 
the author, I see no objection whatever 
to that story, nor do I as Harte the edi- 
tor. As Harte, the author, I care noth- 
ing, however, whether the story goes in 
or not, but as Harte, the editor, I care 








everything. If that story is not fit to 
or CeO] 
BRET HARTE IN HIS FATHER’S 


LIBRARY 
In fadeless colors Harte portrayed 
Far Western scenes. Did he 
Find in his father’s ancient books 
That rare Greek artistry? 

Laura Bet Everett. 


orn 
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appear in the Overland Monthly, that 
fact demonstrates that I am not fit to be 
the editor of the Overland Monthly, 
for if I cannot decide upon the propri- 
ety of my own contributions, I cannot 
be relied upon to decide upon the pro- 
priety and availability of those of others 
that may be submitted to me. ‘There- 
fore, while as Harte the author I am 
perfectly willing that the story be left 
out, as Harte the editor I say emphat- 
ically it must either go in or I imme- 
diately resign my position.” 

Needless to say, proprietor, associate 
editors and friends were unanimous in 
saying that the story must go in. It did 
so. When the August number appeared, 
the vestal virgin’s fine work also soon 
appeared, for whatever else one may say 
of her, none can question Mrs. Cooper’s 
indefatigability and energy. The press, 
pulpit and lecture forum abounded in 
denunciation of the immoral story, its 
author and the magazine in which it ap- 
peared. A perfect tempest in a teapot 
raged for days. Harte grimly smiled 
and waited. I don’t know whether he 
had read John Burroughs’ “Serene, I 
fold my hands and wait,” and I would 
not like to say he was serene, but he did 
wait. He knew that there was a larger 
and wiser audience in the East, whose 
voice, if in his favor, would soon quiet 
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any clamor in California. When the 
reviews in Eastern magazines and papers 
began to appear, the grimness of his 
smile was lost—it became a broad smile 
The flattering comments were unani- 
mous and enough to turn any one’s head, 
From that moment his fame was made, 
and the fact that in one of the earliest 
mails there came a letter from the pub- 
lishers of the prim, staid, puritanic, crit- 
ical New England literary mentor, the 
Atlantic Monthly, offering Harte a sal- 
ary that in those days was accounted a 
fortune for a story a month, similar to 
“The Luck of Roaring Camp,” forever 
silenced all but the most persistently 
prurient of prurient prudes who had so 
foolishly condemned it. Today, fathers 
buy it for their young sons, mothers give 
it to their daughters, and all alike enjoy 
its wonderful characterizations—its fe- 
licitous descriptions and its quaint and 
subtle humor, while all weep at its hu- 
man sentiment and strong pathos. Here 
was a new field for story writing, and a 
new note in literature. While the power 
of Edgar Allen Poe was still felt, and 
rightly, too, here was a decided departure 
from his wild and weird, his blood- 
curdling and hair-raising stories. A new 
master, with a new medium and a new 
style, was sending forth new canvasses 
for the world’s delectation. For Bret 
Harte was essentially a stylist. Not only 
did he give new matter, new literary 
material, to the reading world, but he 
gave it in a new style . 


I have never had the slightest sym- 
pathy with those morbid and _thin- 
skinned Californians who have felt 
“hurt” and “grieved” and “angered” 
and all the rest at Bret Harte’s leaving 
California and at his mining camp pic- 
tures, claiming that they reviled the 
miners and threw discredit upon them. 
Bosh! As well condemn Dickens for 
the pictures he gives of the life of his 
characters — or Thackeray or George 
Eliot, or Zola. What Harte wrote in 
1869 ought to have settled that ques- 
tion forever. Indeed, it never ought to 
have been raised. “I trust that in the 
following sketches I have abstained from 
any positive moral. I might have painted 
my villains of the blackest dye—so black, 
indeed, that the originals thereof would 
have contemplated them with the glow 
of comparative virtue. I might have 
made it impossible for them to have per- 
formed a virtuous or generous action, 
and have thus avoided that moral con- 
fusion which is apt to arise in the con- 
templation of mixed motives and qual- 
ities. But I should have burdened 
myself with the responsibility of their 
creation, which, as a humble writer of 
romance, and entitled to no particular 
reverence, I did not care to do.” 
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ing Camp. It could not have been 

a fight, for in 1850 that was not 
novel enough to have called together the 
entire settlement. The ditches and claims 
were not only deserted, but Tuttle’s 
grocery had contributed its gamblers, 
who, it will be remembered, calmly con- 
tinued their game the day that French 
Pete and Kanaka Joe shot each other to 
death over the bar in the front room. 
The whole camp was collected before a 
rude cabin on the outer edge of the 
clearing. Conversation was carried on 
in a low tone, but the name of a woman 
was frequently repeated. It was a name 
familiar enough in the camp: “Cherokee 
Sal.” 

Perhaps the less said of her the better. 
She was a coarse, and, it is to be feared, 
a very sinful woman. But at that time 
she was the only woman in Roaring 
Camp, and was just then lying in sore 
extremity when she most needed the 
ministration of her own sex. Dissolute, 
abandoned and irreclaimable, she was 
yet suffering a martyrdom—hard enough 
to bear even in the seclusion and sexual 
sympathy with which custom veils it— 
but now terrible in her loneliness. The 
primal curse had come to her in the orig- 
inal isolation, which must have made the 
punishment of the first transgression so 
dreadful. It was, perhaps, part of the 
expiation of her sin, that at a moment 
when she most lacked her sex’s intuitive 
sympathy and care, she met only the 
half-contemptuous faces of her masculine 
associates. Yet a few of the spectators 
were, I think, touched by her sufferings. 
Sandy Tipton thought it was “rough on 
Sal,” and in the contemplation of her 
condition, for a moment rose superior 
to the fact that he had an ace and two 
bowers in his sleeve. 

It will be seen, also, that the situation 
was novel. Deaths were by no means 
uncommon in Roaring Camp, but a birth 
was a new thing. People had been dis- 
missed from the camp effectively, finally, 
and with no possibility of return, but 
this was the first time that anybody had 
been introduced ab initio. Hence the ex- 
citement. 

“You go in there, Stumpy,” said a 
prominent citizen known as “‘Kentuck,”’ 
addressing one of the loungers. “Go in 
there, and see what you kin do. You’ve 
had experience in them things.” 

Perhaps there was a fitness in the 
selection. Stumpy, in other climes, had 


T ines was commotion in Roaring 


The Luck of Roaring Camp 


Written For First Issue of Overland Monthly 


By Francis Bret Harte 


been the putative head of two families; 
in fact, it was owing to some legal for- 
mality in these proceedings that Roaring 
Camp—a city of refuge—was indebted 
to his company. The crowd approved 
the choice, and Stumpy was wise enough 
to bow to the majority. The door closed 
on the extempore surgeon and midwife 
and Roaring Camp sat down outside, 
smoked its pipe, and awaited the issue. 

The assemblage numbered about a 
hundred men. One or two of these were 
actual fugitives from justice, some were 
criminal, and all were reckless. Phy- 
sically, they exhibited no indication of 
their past lives and character. The great- 
est scamp had a Raphael face, with a 
profusion of blond hair; Oakhurst, a 
gambler, had the melancholy air and in- 
tellectual abstraction of a Hamlet; the 
coolest and most courageous’ man was 
scarcely over five feet in height, with a 
soft voice and an embarrassed timid man- 
ner. The term “roughs”’ applied to them 
was a distinction rather than a defini- 
tion. Perhaps in the minor details of 
fingers, toes, ears, etc., the camp may 
have been deficient, but these slight omis- 
sions did not detract from their aggre- 
gate force. The strongest man had but 
three fingers on his right hand; the best 
shot had but one eye. 

Such was the physical aspect of the 
men that were dispersed around the 
cabin. The camp lay in a triangular 
valley, between two hills and a river. 
The only outlet was a steep trail over 
the summit of a hill that faced the cabin, 
now illuminated by the rising moon. The 
suffering woman might have seen it from 
the rude bunk whereon she lay—seen it 
winding like a silver thread until it was 
lost in the stars above. 

A fire of withered pine boughs added 
sociability to the gathering. By degrees 
the natural levity of Roaring Camp re- 
turned. Bets were freely offered and 
taken regarding the result. ‘Three to 
five that “Sal would get through with 
it,” even, that the child would survive; 
side bets as to the sex and complexion 
of the coming stranger. In the midst of 
an excited discussion an exclamation 
came from those nearest the door, and 
the camp stopped to listen. Above the 
swaying and moaning of the pines, the 
swift rush of the river and the crackling 
of the fire, rose a sharp querulous cry— 
a cry unlike anything heard before in the 
camp. The pines stopped moaning, the 
river ceased to rush, and the fire to 
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crackle. It seemed as if Nature had 
stopped to listen, too. 


The camp rose to its feet as one man! 
It was proposed to explode a barrel of 
gunpowder, but, in consideration of the 
situation of the mother, better counsels 
prevailed, and only a few revolvers were 
discharged; for, whether owing to the 
rude surgery of the camp, or some other 
reason, Cherokee Sal was sinking fast. 
Within an hour she had climbed, as it 
were, that rugged road that led to the 
stars, and so passed out of Roaring 
Camp, its sin and shame forever. I do 
not think that the announcement dis- 
turbed them much, except in speculation 
as to the fate of the child. “Can he live 
now ?” was asked of Stumpy. The an- 
swer was doubtful. The only other 
being of Cherokee Sal’s sex and maternal 
condition in the settlement was an ass. 
There was some conjecture as to fitness, 
but the experiment was tried. It was 
less problematical than the ancient treat- 
ment of Romulus and Remus, and ap- 
parently as successful. 


When these details were completed, 
which exhausted another hour, the door 
was opened, and the anxious crowd, 
which had already formed themselves 
into a queue, entered in single file. Be- 
side the low bunk or shelf, on which the 
figure of the mother was starkly outlined 
below the blankets, stood a pine table. 
On this a candle-box was placed, and 
within it, swathed in staring red flannel, 
lay the last arrival at Roaring Camp. 
Beside the candle-box was placed a hat. 
Its use was soon indicated. “Gentle- 
men,” said Stumpy, with a singular mix- 
ture of authority and ex-officio complac- 
ency—‘‘Gentlemen will please pass in at 
the front door, round the table, and out 
at the back door. Them as wishes to 
contribute anything toward the orphan 
will find a hat handy.” The first man 
entered with his hat on; he uncovered, 
however, as he looked about him, and so, 
unconsciously, set an example to the 
next. In such communities good and bad 
actions are catching. As the procession 
filed in, comments were audible—criti- 
cisms addressed, perhaps, rather to 
Stumpy, in the character of showman: 
“Is that him?” “Mighty small speci- 
men; “hasn’t mor’n got the color;” 
“ain’t bigger nor a derringer.” The con- 
tributions were as characteristic: A silver 
tobacco-box; a doubloon; a navy revol- 
ver, silvermounted; a gold specimen; a 
very beautifully embroidered lady’s 
handkerchief from Oakhurst, the gamb- 
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ler); a diamond breastpin; a diamond 
ring (suggested by the pin, with the 
remark from the giver that he “saw that 
pin and went two diamonds better) ; a 
slung shot; a Bible (contributor not de- 
tected ) ; a golden spur; a silver teaspoon 
(the initials, I regret to say, were not 
the giver’s) ; a pair of surgeon’s shears; 
a lancet; a Bank of England note for 
£5; and about $200 in loose gold and 
silver coin. During these proceedings 
Stumpy maintained a silence as impas- 
sive as the dead on his left—a gravity as 
inscrutable as that of the 






bank he again paused, and then returned 
and knocked at the door. It was opened 
by Stumpy. “How goes it?” said Ken- 
tuck, looking past Stumpy toward the 
candle-box. “All serene,” replied 
Stumpy, “Anything up?” “Nothing.” 
There was a pause—an embarrassing 
one — Stumpy still holding the door. 
Then Kentuck had recourse to his finger, 
which he held up to Stumpy. “Rastled 
with it—the d—d little cuss,” he said 
and retired. 

The next day Cherokee Sal had such 
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lucky suggestion met with fierce and 
unanimous opposition. It was evident 
that no plan which entailed parting from 
their new acquisition would for a mo- 
ment be entertained. ‘Besides,’ said 
Tom Ryder, “them fellows at Red Dog 
would swap it and ring in somebody 
else on us.”” A disbelief in the honesty 
of other camps prevailed at Roaring 
Camp as in other places. 

The introduction of a female nurse in 
the camp also met with objection. It 
was argued that no decent woman could 
be prevailed to accept 





newly-born on his right. 
Only one incident occur- 
red to break the monotony 
of the curious procession. 
As Kentuck bent over the 
candle-box half curiously. 


the child turned, and, in 


a spasm of pain, caught at 
his groping finger, and 
held it fast for a moment. 
Kentuck looked foolish 
and embarrassed. Some- 
thing like a blush tried to 
assert itself in his weather- 
beaten cheek. “The d—d 
little cuss!” he said, as he 
extricated his finger, with, 
perhaps, more tenderness 
and care than he might 
have been deemed capable 
of showing. He held that 
finger a little apart from 
its fellows as he went out, 
and examined it curiously. 
The examination provoked 
the same original remark 
in regard to the child. In 
fact, he seemed to enjoy 
repeating it. “He rastled 
with my finger,” he re- 
marked to Tipton, hold- 
ing up the member, “The 
d—d little cuss!” 

It was four o'clock be- 
fore the camp sought re- 





THE WANDERER 
By W. H. ANpERSON 


(Reprinted from Jonathan Club ‘Jinks paper of 1907. 


circulated.) 


E SWUNG into our sanctum late one night; 
Sweet sleep had wooed us for a moment’s rest; 
Dim flickered in its socket our one light; 
His long, lank finger tapped our manly breast; 
“Pardner,” he said, “I mayn’t be very smart, 
I ain’t much good, but onct I knew Bret Harte!” 


Thus rudely snatched from out the land of dreams, 
Confronted by a stranger, tall and slim, 
On whom the years and care had left their seams, 
I listened, still half sleeping, unto him: 
“T ain't no swell guy from an Eastern mart; 
But jest a printer tramp who knew Bret Harte.” 


He might have been that same Bret’s onery Jim 
Or Dow of Dow’s flat on his uppers—broke, 
Or many another wrought to fame by him 
Of whom this wandering homeless stranger spoke: 
“Say, Colonel, can‘t we licker ’ ? 

Say, Colonel, can't we licker ‘fore we part: 

You don’t quite seem to catch—I knew Bret Harte.” 


Oh, replica of many a visit had 
From some such wanderer of our vanished West!— 
A vagabondia, yet not wholly bad; 
lor they still waken memories of our best. 
From out the golden days they seem to start, 
With magic open sesame—Bret Harte! 


Roaring Camp as her 
home, and the speaker 
urged that “they didn’t 
want any more of the 
other kind.” This unkind 
allusion to the defunct 
mother, harsh as it may 
seem, was the first spasm 
of propriety—the first 
symptom of the camp’s re- 
generation. Stumpy ad- 
vanced nothing. Perhaps 
he felt a certain delicacy 
in interfering with the se- 
lection of a possible suc- 
cessor in office. But when 
questioned he averred 
stoutly that he and “Jin- 
ny,” the mammal before 
alluded to—could manage 
to rear the child. There 
was something original, 
independent and heroic 
about the plan that pleased 
the camp. Stumpy was re- 
tained. Certain articles 
were sent for to Sacra- 
mento. “Mind,” said the 
treasurer, as he pressed a 
bag of gold-dust into the 
express-man’s hand, “The 
best that can be got—lace, 
you know, and filigree 
work and frills—d—m 
the cost!” 

Strange to say, the child 


Privately 











pose. A light burnt in 
the cabin where the 
watchers sat, for Stumpy did not go to 
bed that night. Nor did Kentuck. He 
drank quite freely and related with great 
gusto his experience, invariably ending 
with his characteristic condemnation of 
the newcomer. It seemed to relieve him 
of any unjust implication of sentiment, 
and Kentuck had the weaknesses of the 
nobler sex. When everybody else had 
gone to bed he walked down to the river 
and whistled, reflectingly. Then he 
walked up the gulch, past the cabin, still 
whistling with demonstrative unconcern. 
At a large redwood tree he paused and 
retraced his steps and again passed the 
cabin. Halfway down to the river’s 
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rude sepulture as Roaring Camp afforded. 
After her body had been committed to 
the hillside, there was a formal meeting 
of the camp to discuss what should be 
done with her infant. A resolution to 
adopt it was unanimous and enthusiastic. 
But an animated discussion in regard to 
the manner and feasibility of providing 
for its wants at once sprang up. It was 
remarkable that the argument partook 
of none of those fierce personalities with 
which discussions were usually conducted 
at Roaring Camp. Tipton proposed that 
they should send the child to Red Dog— 
a distance of forty miles—where female 
attention could be procured. But the un- 


thrived. Perhaps the in- 
vigorating climate of the mountain camp 
was compensation for material deficien- 
cies. Nature took the foundling to her 
broader breast. In that rare atmosphere 
of the Sierra foothills—that air pungent 
with balsamic odor; that etherial cor- 
dial, at once bracing and exhilarating, 
he may have found food and _ nourish- 
ment, or a subtle chemistry that trans- 
muted asses’ milk to lime and_phos- 
phorus. Stumpy inclined to the belief 
that it was the latter and good nurs- 
ing. “‘Me and that ass,” he would say, 
“has been father and mother to him! 
Don’t you,” he would add, apostrophiz- 
ing the helpless bundle before him, 
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“never go back on us.” 

By the time he was a month old, the 
necessity of giving him a name became 
apparent. He had generally been known 
as “the Kid,” “Stumpy’s boy,” “the 
Cayote”—(an allusion to his vocal pow- 
ers)—and even by Kentuck’s endearing 
diminutive of ‘“‘the d—d little cuss.”’ But 
these were felt to be vague and unsatis- 
factory, and were at last dismissed under 
another influence. Gamblers and adven- 
turers are generally superstitious, and 
Oakhurst one day declared that the baby 
had brought “the luck” to Roaring 
Camp. It was certain that of late they 
had been successful. “Luck” was the 
named agreed upon, with the prefix of 
Tommy for greater convenience. No 
allusion was made to the mother, and 
the father was unknown. “It’s better,” 
said the philosophical Oakhurst, “‘to take 
afresh deal all around. Call him Luck, 
and start him fair.” A day was accord- 
ingly set apart for the christening. What 
was meant by this ceremony the reader 
may imagine, who has already gathered 
some idea of the reckless irreverence of 
Roaring Camp. ‘The master of cere- 
monies was one “Boston,” a noted wag, 
and the occasion seemed to promise the 
greatest facetiousness. ‘This ingenious 
satirist had spent two days in preparing 
a burlesque of the church service, with 
pointed local allusions. The choir was 
properly trained, and Sandy Tipton was 
to stand godfather. But after the pro- 
cession had marched to the grove with 
music and banners, and the child had 
been deposited before a mock altar, 
Stumpy stepped before the expectant 
crowd. “It ain’t my style to spoil fun, 
boys,” said the little man, stoutly, eyeing 
the faces around him, “but it strikes me 
that this thing ain’t exactly on the squar. 
It’s playing it pretty low down on this 
yer baby to ring in fun on him that he 
ain’t going to understand. And ef there’s 
going to be any godfathers round, I'll 
like to see who’s got any better rights 
than me.” A silence followed Stumpy’s 
speech. To the credit of all humorists 
be it said that the first man to acknowl- 
edge its justice was the satirist, thus 
stopped of his fun. “But,” said Stumpy 
quickly, following up his advantage, 
“we're here for a christening, and we’ll 
have it. I proclaim you Thomas Luck, 
according to the laws of the United 
States and the State of California—so 
help me God.” It was the first time 
that the name of the Deity had been 
uttered aught but profanely in the camp. 
The form of christening was perhaps even 
more ludicrous than the satirist had con- 
ceived, but strangely enough, nobody saw 
it and nobody laughed. “Tommy” was 
christened as seriously as he would have 
been under a Christian roof, and cried 





and was comforted in as orthodox 
fashion. 

And so the work of regeneration be- 
gan in Roaring Camp. Almost imper- 
ceptibly a change came over the settle- 
ment. The cabin assigned to “Tommy 
Luck’’—or “The Luck,” as he was more 
frequently called—first showed signs of 
improvement. It was kept scrupulously 
clean and white-washed. Then it was 
boarded, clothed and papered. The rose- 
wood cradle—packed eighty miles by 
mule—had, in Stumpy’s way of putting 
it, “sorter killed the rest of the furni- 
ture.” So the rehabilitation of the cabin 
became a necessity. The men who were 
in the habit of lounging in at Stumpy’s 
to see “how The Luck got on” seemed 
to appreciate the change, and in self- 
defence, the rival establishment of ‘Tut- 
tle’s grocery” bestirred itself, and im- 
ported a carpet and mirrors. The reflec- 
tions of the latter on the appearance of 
Roaring Camp tended to produce stricter 
habits of personal cleanliness. Again 
Stumpy imposed a kind of quarantine 
upon those who aspired to the honor and 
privilege of holding “The Luck.” It 
was a cruel mortification to Kentuck— 
who, in the carelessness of a large nature 
and the habits of frontier life, had be- 
gun to regard all garments as a second 
cuticle, which, like a snake’s, only 
sloughed off through decay—to be de- 
barred this privilege from certain pru- 
dential reasons. Yet such was the subtle 
influence of innovation that he there- 
after appeared regularly every afternoon 
in a clean shirt, and face still shining 
from his ablutions. Nor were moral 
and social sanitary laws neglected. 
“Tommy,” who was supposed to spend 
his whole existence in a persistent at- 
tempt to repose, must not be disturbed 
by noise. The shouting and yelling 
which had gained the camp its infelicit- 
ous title were not permitted within hear- 
ing distance of Stumpy’s. The men con- 
versed in whispers, or smoked in Indian 
gravity. Profanity was tacitly given up 
in these sacred precincts, and throughout 
the camp a popular form of expletive, 
known as “D n the luck!” and 
“Curse the luck!’’ was abandoned, as 
having a new personal bearing. Vocal 
music was not interdicted, being sup- 
posed to have a soothing, tranquillizing 
quality, and one song, sung by “‘Man-O’- 
War Jack,” an English sailor, from her 
Majesty’s Australian Colonies, was quite 
popular as a lullaby. It was a lugubrious 
recital of the exploits of “the Arethusa, 
Seventy-four,” in a muffled minor, end- 
ing with a prolonged dying fall at the 
burden of each verse, “On bo-o-o-ard of 
the Arethusa.” It was a fine sight to see 
Jack holding The Luck, rocking from 
side to side as if with the motion of a 
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ship, and crooning forth this naval ditty. 
Either through the peculiar rocking of 
Jack or the length of his song—it con- 
tained ninety stanzas, and was continued 
with conscientious deliberation to the 
bitter end—the lullaby generally had 


the desired effect. As such times the 
men would lie at full length under the 
trees, in the soft summer twilight, smok- 
ing their pipes and drinking in the 
melodious utterances. An indistinct idea 
that this was pastoral happiness pervaded 
the camp. “This ere kind o’ thing,” said 
the Cockney Simmons, meditatively re- 
clining on his elbow, “is evingly.” It 
reminded him of Greenwich. 

On the long summer days The Luck 
was usually carried to the gulch, from 
whence the golden store of Roaring 
Camp was taken. There, on a blanket 
spread over pine boughs, he would lie 
while the men were working in the 
ditches below. Latterly, there was a rude 
attempt to decorate this bower with 
flowers and sweet-smelling shrubs, and 
generally some one would bring him a 
cluster of wild honeysuckles, azalias, or 
the painted blossoms of Las Mariposas. 
The men had suddenly awakened to the 
fact that there were beauty and sig- 
nificance in these trifles, which they had 
so long trodden carelessly beneath their 
feet. A flake of glittering mica, a frag- 
ment of variegated quartz, a bright peb- 
ble from the bed of the creek, became 
beautiful to eyes thus cleared and 
strengthened, and were invariably put 
aside for “The Luck.” It was wonderful 
how many treasures the woods and hill- 
sides yielded that “would do for ‘Tom- 
my.” Surrounded by playthings such as 
never child out of fairyland had before, 
it is to be hoped that Tommy was con- 
tent. He appeared to be securely happy 
—albeit there was an infantine gravity 
about him—a contemplative light in his 
round grey eyes that sometimes worried 
Stumpy. He was always tractable and 
quiet, and it is recorded that once, having 
crept beyond his “corral’’—a hedge of 
tessallated pine boughs, which surround- 
ed his bed—he dropped over the bank on 
his head.in the soft earth, and remained 
with his mottled legs in the air in that 
position for at least five minutes with 
unflinching gravity. He was extricated 
without a murmur. I hesitate to record 
the many other instances of his sagacity, 
which rest, unfortunately, upon the 
statements of prejudiced friends. Some 
of them were not without a tinge of 
superstition. “I crep up the bank just 
now,” said Kentuck one day, in a breath- 
less state of excitement, “and dern my 
skin if he wasn’t a talking to a jay bird 
as was a-sittin on his lap. There they 
was, just as free and sociable as anything 

(Continued on Page 234) 
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The Overland Bear 


How the Grizzly came to be a familiar feature upon the cover and 
masthead of the Overland Monthly 


The following letter under date of Feb- 
ruary 4, 1926, will be of great interest to 
Overland readers. The letter follows: 

“(My Dear OVERLAND: Possibly the his- 
tory of the original vignette for the cover 
of the OVERLAND may not be known to 
your readers of later generations. I am 
therefore taking the liberty of calling your 
attention to a paragraph, that greatly in- 
terested me, in a letter from Mark Twain 
to Thomas Bailey Aldrich, of which the 
following is an extract (see Mark Twain's 
Letters, Vol. 1, page 182): 

. . . “ “Do you know the prettiest fancy 
and the neatest that ever shot through 
Harte’s brain? It -was this: When they 
were trying to decide upon a vignette for 
the cover of the OVERLAND, a grizzly bear 
(of the arms of the State 
of California) was chosen. 
Nahl Bras carved him and 
the page was printed, with 
him in it, looking thus: 
(rude sketch of a grizzly 
bear). 

“As a bear he was a 
success—he was a good 
bear. But then it was 
objected that he was an 
objectless bear—a bear 
that meant nothing in 





particular, signified nothing; simply stood 
there snarling over his shoulder at noth- 
ing—and was painfully and manifestly a 
boorish and ill-natured intruder upon the 
fair page. All hands said that—none were 
satisfied. They hated badly to give him up, 
and yet they hated as much to have him 
there when there was no point to him. But 
presently Harte took a pencil and drew 
these two simple lines under his feet, and 
behold! he was a magnificent success !— 
the ancient symbol of California savagery 
snarling at the approaching type of high 
and progressive civilization, the first Over- 
land locomotive! (sketch of a small section 
of railway track.) I just think that was 
nothing less than inspiration itself. . . . 
—(Signed) Saml. L. Clemens.’ 

(Note by Albert Bigelow 
Paine: “The two ‘simple 
lines,’ of course, were the 
train rails under the bear’s 
feet, and completed the 
striking cover design of the 
OVERLAND MOonrTHLY.” ) 

‘Asa former contributor 

to the OVERLAND, please 

pardon what might oth- 

erwise appear officious. 
“Yours sincerely, 
“SARAH R. HEATH.” 
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The Lure of Gold 
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cA Story of the Greatest Gold Rush in the Annals of History 
by the Argonauts of 49: California Still a Leader 
in Production of the Precious Metal 


moment when, on the twenty-fourth 

day of January, 1848, James Mar- 
shall discovered flakes of the yellow 
metal in the mill-race in the American 
River. Yet the cry which heralded this 
discovery was heard in every part of the 
United States and in many lands beyond 
the seas. Such was the magic of that 
cry that thousands turned their faces 
toward the setting 


I: WAS apparently a matter of little 


By James Franklin Chamberlain 


It is difficult to realize that in 1848 
there was neither telephone nor auto- 
mobile in the United States and that 
neither telegraph nor railroad had yet 
reached the Pacific Coast. Indeed, there 
was no overland mail service and the 
Pony Express was not established until 
1860. Months rather than minutes 


pasturage along the route, individuals 
and companies made their way to Inde- 
pendence or some other Missouri River 
point. There “trains” of prairie schoon- 
ers were organized, each under the 
leadership of a captain. Slowly they 
traversed the prairies and the plains. 
Wearily they climbed the Rocky Moun- 
tains. With suffering and loss of life 
they toiled over the desert and up the 

Sierras. Thankfully 





sun, willing to en- 
dure toil, privation 
and danger for the 
sake of precious 


gold. 


For how long 
previous to this date 
gold had been ob- 
tained from the 
sands in the south- 
ern part of the state, 
no one knows. Some 
historians believe 
that it was known 
throughout the days 
of the Spanish occu- 
pation. That gold 
was washed in the 
vicinity of San Fer- 
nando, near Los 
Angeles, as early as 
1842, is certain, but 
the amounts secured 
were so small as to 
attract little atten- 
tion. When, how- 
ever, it became known that a man with 
a pick, a shovel and a pan, or without 
implements of any kind, could gather a 
harvest of gold from the river channels, 
the excitement was intense. 

The farmer left his crops and his 
cattle. The carpenter threw down his 
tools at the unfinished house. The clerk 
forsook the store. The lawyer aban- 
doned his practice. Vessels floated idly 
at anchor because their crews had de- 
serted. Empty cabins and almost de- 
populated towns in the central part of 
the state told of man’s feverish response 
to the lure of gold. In the latter part 





of June, 1848, Governor Mason, of 
California, who was making a tour of 
the diggings, found that practically all 
the men had left San Francisco for the 
mines. 





Traveling Overland to the California Gold Fields of ’49 


were therefore required for the news 
of the gold discovery to reach the At- 
lantic seaboard. 

In March the California Star, a San 
Francisco paper, gave an account of the 
discovery of gold. Letters telling of it 
began to reach the Atlantic Coast in 
June of that year, and on September 16 
appeared the first notice in a New York 
City newspaper. More substantial evi- 
dence in the form of a box of gold was 
received in Washington in November, 
and on December 5, President Polk, 
who had received a communication from 
Governor Mason, took up the matter 
in his message to Congress. 

All was now excitement. The move- 
ment by water began at once, but land 
travel was delayed until the spring of 
1849. As soon as stock could obtain 





the survivors looked 
down the seaward 
slope to the El Do- 
rado of their dreams. 

The loss of prop- 
erty and life was 
great. After crossing 
the Missouri River 
there were no towns 
from which supplies 
could be secured. 
The animals often 
lacked food and 
sometimes both hu- 
mans and animals 
suffered because of 
lack of water. These 
conditions made it 
necessary for the 
Argonauts to leave 
behind them as they 
journeyed, day by 
day, many of their 
possessions. James 
Abbey, a forty-niner, 
in writing of what 
he saw west of the Humboldt Sink, 
says: “Vast amounts of valuable prop- 
erty have been abandoned and thrown 
away in the desert—leather trunks, 
clothing, wagons, etc., to the value of 
at least $100,000 in about twenty miles. 
I have counted in the last ten miles 
362 wagons, which in the states cost 
about $120 each.” 

Large numbers of persons made the 
overland trip in 1849. Many others 
went by way of the Isthmus of Panama 
and others took the much longer journey 
around Cape Horn. As it was prac- 
tically impossible to cross the mountains 
during the winter, the number who trav- 
eled by water was at that season very 
great. According to Howe,* more than 
4,000 persons left Massachusetts by ship 
for California in 1849. One of these 
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Crossing the Sierras in Winter 


ships, the “Acadian,” was 267 days in 
making the voyage. Another was 248 
days and several others were more than 
200 days. 

No other movement of population 
comparable to this has ever taken place 
in the United States and few in the his- 


tory of the world. In 1849, fully 42,000 
persons made the trip by land and 35,- 
000 by sea. When, in 1848, Mexico 
ceded California to the United States, 
the estimated white population in the 
newly acquired territory was 12,000. 
In 1850 it had grown to 92,597. 
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The movement of this vast company 
created an unprecedented demand for 
supplies of various kinds. Mills were 
taxed to supply the necessary blankets. 
Great quantities of clothing and boots 
were required. Tents and cooking 
utensils were needed. Factories were 
crowded to provide knives, pistols, 
rifles, firearms of all kinds and ammuni- 
tion. Wagons and harnesses were needed 
by those who made the overland trip 
and all required food of a character that 
could be most easily transported and 
that would not spoil. 

The gold seekers journeyed from all 
parts of our country and from foreign 
lands as well. The urge back of this 
migration was tremendous. That for- 
tunes could be secured by all at the 
mere expense of physical labor was gen- 
erally believed. Indeed, for a _ time, 
this was literally true. It is reported 
that two men took out $17,000 worth 
of gold in seven days. A soldier cleaned 
up $1,500 in ten days. One man in 
three weeks earned $2,000. Another 
secured two pounds of gold in fifteen 
minutes. The editor of the Californian, 
who was making a tour of some of the 
diggings, used a pick, shovel and pan 
to such advantage that his average 
earnings were $100 per day. To earn 


Gold was first discovered at Sutter’s Mill on the south fork of the American River at Coloma on January 24, 1848 by James H. Marshall 
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from $10 to $50 daily attracted no par- 
ticular attention. 

On the other hand, large expense at- 
tached to the journey to California and 
to living after reaching the land of gold. 
Some paid as high as $1,000 for pas- 
sage from Panama to San Francisco. 
Room rent was, in some cases, $100 per 
month. On page 156 Howe gives a 
menu of the El Dorado Hotel in Hang- 
town, from which the following is 
taken: “Bean soup, $1.00; roast beef, 
$1.50; fried bacon, $1.00; rice pudding, 
75 cents.” 

At first the gold was washed from 
the sands and gravels of the streams or 
picked from the crevices of the rocks 
by means of knives or even the fingers. 
In 1852 hydraulic mining was com- 
menced at American Hill, in Nevada 
County. Streams of water, under high 
pressure, were turned against the hill 
sides, cutting them down and covering 
the adjacent lowland with the wreck- 
age. An uncle of the writer owned a 
farm which was buried beneath sand 
and gravel to such extent that it was 
never reclaimed. So destructive was 
this method that it was after a time 
restricted by law. 

Usually the gold was obtained in the 
form of flakes and small nuggets, but 

casionally a large nugget was found. 

some cases these were worth thou- 
sands of dollars. A soldier, while drink- 
ing from the Mokelumne River, dis- 
covered a nugget that weighed more 
than twenty pounds. Governor Mason 
sent this to Washington. Hittell re- 
ports that at Carson Hill, in Calaveras 
County, in November, 1854, a nugget 
weighing 195 pounds and worth $43,- 
000 was found. 

In time deep mining was resorted to 
and this method now yields approxi- 
mately one-half of the total output of 
gold. In 1898 dredging for gold began. 
Up to the close of 1921, $124,992,984 
worth of gold had been secured through 
this process. The Feather, Yuba and 
American Rivers yield the largest 
amounts. 

In the early days an unusually rich 
strike led to a stampede for the new 
diggings, resulting in the depopulating 
of some camps and the rapid growth of 
others. Some of the mining camps had 
most unusual names as witness: Poker 
Flat, Dutch Flat, Poverty Flat, Roar- 
ing Camp, You Bet, Red Dog, Mur- 
derer’s Bar and Hangtown, now Plac- 
erville. Bret Harte has given us a vivid 
touch of life in the gold diggings in his 
“Luck of Roaring Camp.” We can see 
the red-shirted miners seated or lying 
about the campfire after the feverish 


work of the day. We hear their con- 
versation, stories and laughter. We 
listen to their songs, some frivolous but 
others filled with pathos as they turn 
the thoughts of the men to home and 
loved ones. 

The magnitude of the gold industry 
in California may be grasped by study- 
ing the following figures: 


TABLE SHOWING YIELD OF GoLp PER 
Year, 1848 to 1927, INcLUSIVE 


Year Value Year Value 
1848.$ 245,301  1889.$11,212,913 
1849.. 10,151,360  1890.. 12,309,793 
1850.. 41,237,106 1891.. 12,728,869 
1851.. 75,938,232  1892.. 12,571,900 
1852.. 81,294,700  1893.. 12,422,811 
1853.. 67,613,487  1894.. 13,923,281 
1854.. 69,433,931 1895. 15,334,317 
1855. 51,485,395 1896... 17,181,562 
1856.. 57,509,411  1897.. 15,871,401 
1857.. 43,628,170  1898.. 15,906,478 
1858.. 46,591,140  1899.. 15,336,031 
1859.. 45,846,599  1900.. 15,863,355 
1860.. 44,095,163  1901.. 16,989,044 
1861.. 41,884,995 1902. 16,910,320 
1862.. 38,854,668  1903.. 16,471,264 
1863.. 23,501,736  1904.. 19,109,600 
1864.. 24,071,423  1905.. 19,197,043 
1865.. 17,930,858 1906. 18,732,452 
1866.. 17,123,867. 1907.. 16,727,928 
1867. 18,265,452  1908.. 18,761,559 
1868.. 17,555,867 1909.. 20,237,870 
1869.. 18,229,044  1910.. 19,715,440 
1870.. 17,477,885  1911.. 19,738,908 
1871.. 17,477,885 1912. 19,713,478 
1872.. 15,482,194  1913.. 20,406,958 
1873.. 15,019,210 1914.. 20,653,496 
1874.. 17,264,836  1915.. 22,442,296 
1875.. 16,876,009  1916.. 21,410,741 
1876.. 15,610,723  1917.. 20,087,504 
1877.. 16,501,268  .1918.. 16,529,162 
1878. 18,839,141  1919.. 16,695,955 
1879.. 19,626,654  1920.. 14,311,043 
1880.. 20,030,761  1921.. 15,704,822 
1881.. 19,223,155 ‘1922.. 14,670,346 
1882.. 17,146,416  1922.. 14,670,346 
1883.. 24,316,873 1923.. 13,379,013 
1884.. 13,600,000 1924. 13,150,175 
1885.. 12,661,044  1925.. 13,065,330 
1886.. 14,716,506 1926. 11,923,481 
1887.. 13,588,614 1927.. 11,710,000 
1888.. 12,750,000 


Total, $1,812,931,996. 


It will be observed that the maximum 
output was reached in the year 1852 
and the minimum in 1889. From 1865 
to 1921, inclusive, the average annual 
production in round numbers was 
$16,000,000. For the ten-year period 
ending with 1922, the average annual 
yield in round numbers was $18,000,- 
000. Although the value of the gold 
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produced during the decade closing with 
1859 far exceeded that of any other ten- 
year period, California still ranks first 
among the states of the Union, including 
Alaska. In fact, California produced 
about 30 per cent of the gold produced 
in the United States. About one-half of 
the counties of the state are gold pro- 
ducers, but Yuba, Nevada, Amador, 
Sacramento, Calaveras and Sierra pro- 
duce a large part of the total. 

Gold is no longer the chief magnet 
that draws people to California, yet— 
“this branch of the mining industry will 
play an important part for many years 
to come, because, aside from partly de- 
veloped mines which are known to con- 
tain immense ore reserves, it is a well- 
known fact that thousands of square 
miles of possible mineral-bearing land 
remain practically unexplored.’’t 

Although, as has been stated, a large 
quantity of gold has been obtained by 
dredging, much more probably remains 
to be won. As a result of the hydraulic 
mining of early days, immense quanti- 
ties of silt were deposited in the streams. 
Only the richest of the gold was saved. 
In the beds of the Feather, Yuba and 
American Rivers much remains for the 
miner of today and the future. Most of 
the gold produced in Yuba County is ob- 
tained by dredging. 

But for gold, California’s story would 
be quite different than it is. No other 
equal area in the world has experienced 
such a growth in population in three 
years as did California from 1848 to 
1850, inclusive. The rapid growth led 
to the early admission of the state into 
the Union and resulted in the building 
of the Union Pacific railroad sooner than 
it would otherwise have been built. 

Although the Argonauts were for 
the most part men of good character, 
there were among the number many 
who were a menace to society. The 
temptations to commit crime were upon 
every hand and the restraining arm of 
the law had not yet been raised. To 
such an extent did crime spread in San 
Francisco, that the best citizens of the 
city, led by William T. Coleman, or- 
ganized the Vigilantes in 1851. This 
company of 700 men took the law into 
their own hands and after hanging sev- 
eral of the worst criminals, a large 
number of others left. In 1856 this 
had to be repeated. 

Although there are few remaining 
who participated in the early life of 
California, the memory of their deeds 
remains, and one of the most interesting 
chapters in California’s history will 
always be that of “The days of old, the 
days of gold, the days of ’49.” 
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Out of the Press of the Past 
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By HARRY T. FEE 


#8 HAD occasion, while in San Francisco 
recently, to visit the office of the Over- 
land Monthly. I confess that it was with 
a feeling of pleasurable anticipation that 
I left the elevator and walked into the 
habitation of that magazine which was established in 
1868 by Bret Harte. That magazine which has stood, 
the oldest and most consistent representative of Cali- 
fornia and California literature down the decades. That 
magazine which has withstood the onslaughts of time, 
and the vicissitudes of the years, maintaining the even 
tenor of its ways, along that road scattered with the 
wrecks of publications and periodicals and papers of 
the state. That magazine which has fostered Cali- 
fornia and California writers and artists, and wrought 
and preserved in its pages the romance, beauty, liter- 
ature and the history of this Golden State. 





It was the noon hour as I entered the office. The 
walls were lined with the bound volumes of the Over- 
land. Sixty years of this magazine, which has stood the 
test of time. And as I gazed, 
the dust of the Calaveras hills 


seemed to cloud my sight. 


“The Luck of Roaring 
Camp” unfolded in reality. I 
stood with the “Outcasts of 
Poker Flat” in the snow-clad 
Sierra. Colonel Starbottle 
strode haughtily across the 
floor and Bret Harte sat again 
at the editorial desk of that 
magazine which still bears on 
its title page his name, beside 
the golden bear of California. 


The streets outside were rife 
with Christmas shoppers. The 
windows and the shops were 
bright with Christmas cheer. 
The roar of a great city was 
tumbling over the casement. 
But I saw the uncouth miners 
tramping the streets of pioneer 
San Francisco. I saw romance 
and adventure, shattered hopes 
and high resolve, stalking 
where the crowds and the 
honking horns and traffic cops 
held sway. I viewed with Bret 
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Harte the dreams of the past and I thought of George 
Sterling who sang: 
“The winds of the Future wait 
At the iron walls of her gate, 
And the western ocean breaks in thunder. 
And the western stars go slowly under, 
And her gaze is ever west— 
In the dream of her young unrest. 
Her sea is a voice that calls, 
And her star a voice above, 
And her wind a voice on her walls— 
My cool gray city of love.” 


Out of the past their shadows flit across the vision 
of the present. Bret Harte and Mark Twain and 
Frank Norris and Joaquin Miller and Jack London 
and Ambrose Bierce and Charles Warren Stoddard 
and Prentice Mulford and Richard Realf. The seed 
which they have sown has blossomed through the 
pulsing years. The perfume of their thought has 
wafted to the ends of the earth, and brought a breath 
of California’s adventurous mountains and smiling 
valleys to the world. It is true 
the achievements of man in this 
great state are scattered on the 
pathway of the years. Its for- 
ests have been felled to make 
shelter and comfort of homes. 
Its streams have been harnessed 
to bring light and warmth there- 
in. Its plains have flamed with 
the miracle of God, and out of 
its frontier dust doth rise great 
cities menacing the skies. 


But over all this, progress 
and achievement. Above the 
smug materialism of money 
changers’ row, as on a pedestal 
of time, stands the publisher, 
the editor, the reporter, the 
writer. 





Stands in fact constructive 
and uplifting thought. Em- 
balmed in type. Disseminated 


Moulding and building and 
leading the souls of this west- 
ern commonwealth to courage 
and beauty and sanity and 


truth. 
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HE fascination of a wall map in 

a Sacramento coffee house decid- 
ed me. I wanted that June 
morning to search out for myself the 
country that bore such names as Red 
Dog, You Bet, Rough and Ready, 
Dutch Flat, El Dorado and Gold Run. 





On the Trails of ’49 


By W. W. Robinson 


place that has chosen to run up a hill- 
side or several hillsides and lies on the 
western edge of the mineral zone 40 
miles northeast of Sacramento. It is on 
the memorable road that takes one to 
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The Donner Party at Donner Lake—1848 


I wished to learn if the color and flour- 
ish of the old mining days still clung 
to the Sierra foothills. 


I was to find out that these hill lands, 
with their red, undulant acres, their 
bristling bull pines and their fragrant 
air are strewn with the towns and relics 
and phrases of the Gold Rush of seventy- 
five years ago. A little play at adven- 
turing in Placer, Nevada and El Dorado 
Counties gave me a rich yield. It re- 
opened the gold mines of fancy that 
drew Bret Harte and Mark Twain and 
inspired thousands of young men to 
share in America’s gaudiest and most 
melodramatic gesture. Although Bret 
Harte may be too sweet for the modern 
reader, some of his tales preserve the 
spirit of the Adventurous Fifties in a 
manner that is high and exhilarating like 
the Sierras themselves. A few days of 
motoring over the old stage routes, and 
the mountain sides and valleys become 
repeopled with striding young miners, 
the towns roar a bit, with gold dust 
being exchanged for McCorckle’s Whis- 
key that “kills at forty rods’ and 
ghostly coaches careening through red 
clouds. 

Auburn—that town of elm-shade and 
fine old white houses in the pear-peach- 
cherry section—is a good starting point 
for an early June adventure. It is a 


Truckee by way of Colfax, Emigrant 
Gap and Donner Lake, and was one 
time the scene of rich placer diggings— 
so a scholarly filling-station man told 
me—gold having been found shortly 
after the Coloma discovery in the bland 
stream that still winds through Auburn. 
The “Old Town” comes upon you first, 
if you are from Sacramento, with the 
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famous Orleans Hotel meeting the dis- 
cerning eye. Ochre-colored and of stone, 
this buildiing of the fifties has a very 
solid appearance, a balcony supported 
by narrow posts covering the sidewalk, 
and a bar-room-entertainer of countless 
thousands of California pioneers—that 
noses forward like the bar-rooms of 
most of the corner hostelries. Today 
the Orleans is a melancholy feed-store, 
and on benches near by sleepy Chinamen 
smoke, their faces as dried as old apri- 
cots. 

But before leaving the wide highway 
for Coloma there are Grass Valley and 
Nevada City to be visited. I turned 
northwest through the red foothills that 
rise ever so easily as the fruit lands fall 
away to yield to pines and spruces, and 
found myself breathing “that air pun- 
gent with balsamic odor, that ethereal 
cordial at once bracing and exhilarating” 
—to quote Bret Harte whose sentiments 
preceded those of the Grass Valley 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Grass Valley has the quaint and 
charming soul of a New England village 
painted by Childe Hassam. It is a little 
city that has grown up-dale and down- 
dale under its shimmering green, with 
streets and picket fences that follow the 
lines of least or no resistance. It runs 
almost entirely to clapboard structures 
with high, sloping roofs, and over many 
of the older sections there broods an air 
of dignified dilapidation. Huge cherry 
trees, with glowing red fruit, fine elms 
and towering rows of poplars cast the 
color and contour of their personalities, 





A Stage Trip in the Early Days Offered Opportunities for Fatigue and Adventure 
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and there is a wild and added profusion 
of rose vines and purple sweetpeas. Rank 
green growth has overlooked no corner, 
not even the ancient Chinatown. 

They informed me that gold was 
everywhere one time, even on the roots 
of grass thereabout, and that the town 
took its name from the high meadow 
in which it is for the most part situated. 
When Grass Valley citizens get through 
telling about the immensely rich mines 
that are being operated still, they find 
time to recall more interesting items. 
For example, there is the house where 
the gilded Lola Montez, dancing favor- 
ite of the miners, retired for a year or 
so with a strange retinue of pets and 
from whence she once issued to horsewhip 
the local editor. And oldtimers like to 
embroider upon the “Hungry Conven- 
tion” that, to amuse itself, declared war 
upon San Francisco during the year the 
town was isolated to the starvation point 
by mountain floods and storms. I have 


it on the word of a fragile lady of 75, | 
who has lived here with her Boston | 


accent for a half century, that no one 


ever saw Bret Harte in Grass Valley. } 
Be that as it may, there are several im- } 
portant institutions carrying this au- | 


thor’s label: A hotel, a beauty parlor 
and a pantorium, to list three. 
Bret Harte heard of good names, such 
as Red Dog and Rough and Ready in 
this section, he appropriated them and 
transferred them to his own imaginary 
county. Grass Valley takes the same 
license with Bret Harte. 

A neighboring town, Nevada City, 
clings to the green valleys and steep 
sides of Deer Creek and rises perilously 
and picturesquely in three and four- 
story houses of weathered wood. A min- 
ing center like Grass Valley, it has 
preserved more of the older buildings. 
There is a spirit of sadness in the shabby 
structures of the fifties and sixties, these 
heavy brick or stone places with their 
huge iron doors, crossed with iron strips 
and adorned with large rings. One 
street I found deserted save for a small 
Chinese boy who was throwing fire- 
crackers at the bleak front of a long- 
since deceased saloon. A block away I 
went into a postcard store and talked 
with the gentle-voiced proprietor whose 
literary leanings began with his report- 
ing days on a San Francisco newspaper 
in 1882 and continued when he moved 
shortly thereafter to Nevada City to get 
married. He showed me ancient photo- 
graphs of mighty snow-storms and told 
me of the eminent women who came in 
the Gold Rush to Deer Creek Dig- 
gings, the name first given to Nevada 
City. The first one made a fortune by 


selling dried-apple pies at a dollar apiece 
and milk at a dollar a_ pint—Mrs. 
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Phelps’ Pie House made its owner rich. 
The second woman opened a postoffice 
where she charged $2.00 to get in, $2.50 
for a fake letter and finally $2.50 for 
the real thing. Deer Creek yielded gold 
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James Marshall Monument at Coloma 


by the pound daily at one time, and the 
man who worked with a cradle could 
afford pie, milk and letters. 

Back at Auburn—one of whose cit- 
izens directed me the way to Coloma 
“where gold was discovered.” “Just 
drop down off the back edge of the 
town,” he told me, “where tne first dirt 
road leads beyond the railroad bridge.” 
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This time the purple pavement and 
the whine of its traffic were left behind, 
and in two more minutes I was driving 
down a steep and twisting descent to 
the Middle Fork of the American 
River. The approach to Auburn had 
been so gradual that I had forgotten 
that I was in the upland country. But 
this unexpected rear exit—as it were— 
this abrupt and complete withdrawal 
from sounds and habitations made me 
realize curiously that I was high in the 
land of curving mountain vistas and of 
upspringing Sierra hills. There was a 
swinging river bridge to cross before 
the start up the narrow way that once 


| echoed to miners’ cries and stage teams, 


The road up was slow and abounding 
in short turns, drops into ravines, open 
glances of scrub-oak and brush, long 
views and languid landscapes that rose 
and fell in waves of warmth. The soft- 
ness of the air beat about me to create a 
spell of delight and isolation. 


At the summit a pause was made. 
Near by I noticed a stark ranch house 
with a clothes-line faring forth slightly 
under its load of woman’s garments. I 
wondered if Robert Frost’s lonely “Hill 
Wife” lived there and whether she 
would yield to the impulse to break a 
bough of black alder and run away to 
stay forever. I saw no one. 


As I went farther along the ridge a 
sense of abandonment came over me 
even before the signs of ruined shacks. 
The stillness of the meadow-lands and 
the droning flame of early summer in- 
vaded my mood and somehow hinted of 
mountain people long since gone. I came 
upon an old frame building presently, a 
post office, and its name was “Cool.” 

A few miles more of upland pasture 
and farbounding scenes,. and there 
loomed up before me a most amazing 

(Continued on Page 264) 
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Front Street, Sacramento, in the Early Gold Rush Period 
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A Word Painting of Charles Fletcher Lummis 


“ . . . They flocked to see him 
wherever it was known he would be. 
When asked if their interest did not 
gratify him he replied that it meant 
nothing; they would crowd in the same 
way to stare if he were on his way to 
the scaffold.” Thus wrote Sloane of 
Napoleon. 


And the nonchalance of Charles F. 
Lummis seems to me to expel something 
of the same attitude to those who trek 
their way to his door—unless their 
hearts be known to him. And if they 
be so fortunate as to know him well, one 
can see a deep-seated yearning for love 
and understanding away from the cold 
things called words, away from the bab- 
ble of timely praise, a yearning for sin- 
cerity and depth of soul, souls to feel 
with his soul that wonderful exalting 
realization of the beauty of friendship. 


The foundation of all his success may 
be placed in a monument and on that 
monument may truthfully be written 
two words: “Sincerity and Friendship.” 
Friendship is not definable in words with 
any greater fullness than are love, death 
or any of the intangible elements of cre- 
ation. The complete definition is at- 
tained only in the performance of the 
friendship itself. 


In 1878, ten years after the first issue 
of Overland Monthly appeared with 
Bret Harte as editor, Dr. Lummis, then 
a youth, “published a twelve-page book- 
let, 24%4.x3 inches, on real birch-bark, 
gathered, cut to size, split to filmy thin- 
ness, printed and stitched, all by him- 
self.” This booklet contained some of 
his boyish poems. In three years the 
booklet held a sale record of 14,000 cop- 
ies, and on the returns of these he went 
through Harvard. 


Through this booklet he gained the 
lifelong friendship of Longfellow, Whit- 
tier, Holmes, Lowell and many others 
of those whose names will never die 
from anthologies. The British Museum 
honored the booklet with a little glass 
case all of its own. 


All through the life of Dr. Lummis 
stands out the one great thing that has 
brillianced his success—Friendship. 


In 1894 Dr. Lummis edited and pub- 
lished in Los Angeles a magazine orig- 
inally known as ““The Land of Sunshine” 
and later the “Out West.” Because of 
such pressure of work upon him he was 
unable to give it his personal attention 
after some fifteen years, when, rather 
than have its personality harmed, he dis- 
continued publication. Bound volumes 
of Out West are kept in the foremost 


By Mona London 


libraries of the world. A few years 
ago the patents to Out West were pur- 
chased by Overland Monthly and it 
was consolidated with the latter maga- 
zine. 

Today two of the oldest and finest 
publications of the west are combined 
in one through whose columns is being 
carried out something of the great 
dreams of the founders of Out West 
and the Overland Monthly. Bret Harte 
has left an indelible stamp upon the 
land he loved so well. Dr. Lummis has 
no association with Out West as it is 
published in its consolidation. 


But dear ever to the hearts of the 
readers are these two men. The one, 
Bret Harte, dreamed of the great fu- 
ture, economically and industrially. The 
other, Dr. Lummis, became a mighty 
factor in the Archaeological Institute of 
America, and was the founder of the 
Southwest Museum, to which he later 
donated a gift amounting to about $200,- 
000. This gift included his home, “El 
Alisal,” with two and a half acres of 
land, and the fourteen-room castle he 
built with seventeen years of his own 
labor 4s mason, carpenter and handy- 
man; reserving life tenancy for himself 
and his children. With this he deeded 
also his library and collection of Spanish 
Americana, gathered in more than forty 
years of research and exploration. 


He was a life-long friend of Theodore 
Roosevelt and through his association he 
accomplished wonderful things for the 
Indians whom he loved with a love of 
labor. President Roosevelt said publicly 
of “Out West”: “I always read it, no 
matter how busy; for I am tremendously 
in sympathy with so many of the things 
for which it works.” 

Dr. Lummis has been knighted by the 
King of Spain, and the Royal Academy 
of Spain elected him to membership 
years ago, for his historical research. 


His books are authentic. As one critic 
wrote of him, “Perhaps no man of recent 
years has done more for the sacred cause 
of historical truth. . . .” In speaking of 
his “The Land of Poco Tiempo,” Per- 
cival Pollard said: “Lummis has done 
for New Mexico what Lafcadio Hearn 
did for the West Indies and Japan . . 
in a prose that is like a picture by 
Turner.” His chapter on “The Apache 
Warrior” in the same book, has been 
quoted by military critics for a third of 
a century. 


More than thirty-five years ago, he 
sounded the original call, “See America 
First.” 

He has known physical handicaps that 
would weaken any lesser character. The 
Guatemala jungle fever, contracted in 
explorations at Quirigua, in 1911, left 
him totally blind for a year and a half. 
During none of this time was he idle, 
but says he “learned a lot.” “In that 
time he carpentered much, lectured 
much, wrote more, conducted two scien- 
tific explorations and excavations in New 
Mexico, made some hundreds of tripod 
5x8 glass negatives (many of great beau- 
ty) with his twelve-year-old son as eyes 
and guide.” 

And this after three and a half years 
of paralysis in his left arm, during which 
time he “went into deep study,” some- 
times camping with Mexican shepherds 
at 8,000 wintry feet above sea to learn 
their songs and understand the rhythm 
of their hearts. 

Like all truly great men, he is not 
yet through working. He has a chart of 
further accomplishments laid before him 
and, let us pray God, he may have the 
joy of working for years to come. There 
is a beaten pathway to his door and 
those who tread that path and in leav- 
ing mark their steps, feel a great sense 
of appreciation in having met a man 
who without question has “accom- 
plished.” 

Entering into the reception room of 
his home one feels the romantic breath 
of early California. Immediately one 
sees faces familiar to most of us only 
by picture. Muir and Burroughs, Wil- 
liam Keith, Joaquin Miller and a host 
of others. And into the long spacious 
room adjoining are the faces of Indians 
and Mexicans who now are but memory 
to Dr. Lummis, but who were once his 
friends. Relics of the historic past clus- 
ter the walls. Romance—in the sense 
of history and in the spirit of human 
affection, adorns every corner and inch 
of the room. 


It has been Dr. Lummis’ “plighted 
troth” for nearly forty years to tell “the 
Story of Man” (his own phrase to cover 
and translate the ’ologies of the lubor- 
atory) “so clear and human that cvery- 
day humans feel its romance and its 
thrill—the reflection of their own child- 
hood and enriched in the half-mysterious 
childhood of the race; yet with an almost 
fanatic devotion to scientific accuracy.” 
In his words “to humanize Science as 
it applies to the study of Man, without 
denaturing Science in the process.” 
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A Fisherman’s Paradise—One of Many Such Streams in the Sierras 
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Being an Account of Pleasant and Delectable Adventures Among 


HE actual discovery of a valued 

book is not by any means the sole 

pleasure of browsing in the stalls. 
To be sure that is the object of the 
scholar, and of such as confine their 
seeking to those varnished shops where 
smart late-comers stand stiff upon the 
shelves. But the mellower bookmen, 
who begrime their fingers in the shabby 
stacks and poke their noses into crackling 
folios of another century, are ever on 
the heels of Romance, and just around 
the corner from mystery. For, picking 
up an age-blackened volume of the 16th 
century one touches more than a book. 
Wisdom, perchance, may dwell within, 
but Love will show her face on any fly- 
leaf. What hands, long laid beneath 
the nestling sod may have caressed these 
boards? inscribed herein a long forgotten 
name? In a hill-side cell on the shores 
of the Ionian Sea some lonely monk may 
here have savored joys of a world out- 
side. Parson Hall may have hugged it 
to his bosom as he walked the narrow, 
wind-swept lanes of Dartmoor. Deserted 
by his friends, his family gone, the aged 
solicitor of the Middle Temple may 
here have found his comfort. Or, sur- 
rounded by polished calf, and morocco, 
trimmed with gold, it may have looked 
down from the heavy-laden shelves of 
my Lord’s library in the castle. 


No, while the book itself is, so to say, 
the veritable Logos, it is by no means all. 
I call to mind a fortunate collector who, 
whilst browsing at a little, out-of-the- 
way shop not long ago, happened to find, 
on the bargain table, a battered set of 
Dodsley’s Old Plays. It was not a 
“first,” and being excessively marked 
and covered over with notes in pen and 
pencil, was deemed but a poor and 
homely thing. No name of importance 
met the eye; its binding was not elegant, 
and it was, therefore, quite properly 
priced at a sum that would insure imme- 
diate sale. The bibliophile in question 
was delighted to get his Dodsley for so 
modest a figure, and bore it away for 
what it seemed to be. But once in his 
den, reading Davenport’s City Night- 
cap, and Marston’s Malcontent, and 
Gammer Gurton’s Needle, the pencilled 
notes recalled a library edition which he 
had before consulted. Turning to this 
he found that, indeed, many of the notes 
were those of W. C. Hazlett. Further 
search resulted in uncovering a facsimile 


Margins and Fly-Leaves 


By Paul Jordan-Smith 


of Carew Hazlett’s Handwriting which 
settled the matter. He had, in all inno- 
cente, found the very set that Hazlett 
owned and used in editing the splendid 
issue of 1874! 

At the same place I was lucky enough 
to pick up William Stewart Roses’s own 
copy of his Orlando Furioso, interleaved 
and revised. It happens to be a first 
edition of his translation, which 
Lowndes says appeared in 1825. This 
copy, however, bears the date of 1823 
in the first of the eight volumes. Even 
the dedicatory poem to Sir Walter Scott 
has here undergone revision; and fully 
half of the first twelve cantos have been 
rewritten in the translator’s autograph. 
New notes have been added, and, 
throughout, one finds the man his own 
severest critic. Scott thought Rose’s the 
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The scholar only knows how dear 
these silent yet eloquent companions of 
pure thoughts and innocent hours be- 
come in the season of adversity. When 
all that is worldly turns to dross around 
us, these only retain their steady value. 


—WASHINGTON IRVING. 
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finest English rendering of this Italian 
masterpiece, and the critics who fol- 
lowed have so far agreed that it remains 
the standard version in our tongue. I 
have looked at the latest editions pub- 
lished by Bohn, and find that the cor- 
rections buried in these tattered volumes 
have never appeared in print. Perhaps 
they show no marked improvement. For 
example, the second stanza of Canto 1, 
which, in the ordinary editions, reads: 


In the same strain of Roland will I tell 

Things unattempted yet in prose or 
rhyme, 

On whom strange madness and rank 
fury fell, 

A man esteemed so wise in former time; 

If she, who to like pass has well 

Nigh brought my feeble wit which fain 
would climb 

And hourly wastes my senses, concede 
me skill 


And strength my daring promise to 
fulfill. 


—has been changed to read: 


With this of Sir Orlando will I tell 

Things unattempted yet in prose or 
rhyme; 

He that through love into strange mad- 
ness fell, 

Of judgment heretofore esteemed so 
prime; 

If she, that wellnigh with as cruel spell 

So wastes my little wit from time to 


time, 

And hath nigh made me such as Brava’s 
knight, 

Lets me fulfill the promise which I 
plight. 


I grant that neither of these is great 
poetry, and that the revision shows little 
if any gain in quality—(How much 
more faithful it is to its Italian original 
I am not qualified to judge). But I 
would rather possess these shattered 
volumes, upon each yellowed page of 
which lies scrawled the testimony of its 
maker’s care and pains, than the most 
sumptuous set of Ariosto in the world— 
unless, unless it should be that one which 
Casanova owned and marked. 

But there are yet more intimate secrets 
that may be uncovered in the shelves 
of the old book shop—secrets that were 
thought to be forever hid from curious, 
foreign. eyes. One fine day it was my 
good fortune to uncover, from its chaotic 
hiding place, some miscellaneous papers 
in the autograph of Sir William Gell 
(1777-1830). Gell, it may be remem- 
bered, was a noted antiquarian, whose 
works on the topography of Troy and 
Pompeii were widely read in the early 
days of the 19th century, and whose 
illustrations are the envy of antiquarians 
everywhere. This bundle of old papers 
contains the opening chapters of a novel 
which was to have been called “The 
History of the Tregannocks”; a short 
treatise on “The History of Houses”; 
on the Saracens; on Ammonian terms; 
on the Perugian Stone; on epitaphs; 
sketches of a Greek vase; heraldic de- 
vices, etc. Many an interesting note 
have I found, done in the cramped hand 
of that old antiquary, many a scrap of 
paper that is yet but a meaningless bit 
of symbology. Meaningless, did I say? 
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Not so long as imagination can lend 
some strange significence to the slightest 
gesture of the human hand. Ghosts are 
here: faces rise before one, and in touch- 
ing these fragile bits, set down when 
Charles Dickens was but a youth at 
school, another world lifts itself into 
visibility. The same magic has been 
wrought by the writer of uncanny 
genius, but we are conscious then that 
we are being deceived: here the illusion 
is far more complete. For here the 
reader finds his author in a lounging- 
robe, catches him unawares, and while 
he may not be at his literary best, he is 
exhibiting his foibles and, perhaps, un- 
masking his very soul. 

I recall having acquired another Mss. 
at an obscure west-coast shop. Johannes 
Watson, in 1742, had copied Addison’s 
translation of Anacreon, notes and all. 
Printed thus by hand it made a hand- 
‘some copy, finer, I think, than any type- 
setter could have done. It was a labor 
of love, and as rare a testimony as Addi- 
son could have wished. I take it that 
Watson was a poor curate who loved 
but could ill afford to purchase his fav- 
orite authors, and that borrowing the 
printed volume from one of his more 
affluent parishoners he made it thus his 
own, afterward taking it to another 
member of his parish, the local binder 
(who no doubt owed him full many a 
favor), for a stout calf dress. Or, who 
knows but this John Watson was that 
rector of Stockport in Cheshire who 
wrote a history of the Earls of Warring- 
ton, and contributed some verses of his 
own to the journals of his time—1724- 
1783? By all accounts he was a man 
of lean purse who might well have fol- 
lowed the course I have suggested. 

On the same day that I found this 
Anacreon, I got me a beautiful letter 
of Samuel Taylor Coleridge which illus- 
trates what I have just said of the 
author in his dressing-gown. Conscious 
that he is going to appear before a jury 
of critics and in solemn print, the fellow 
will strut about and think carefully be- 
fore committing himself to rash judg- 
ments on the craft of letters. Privately 
he will, more often than not, be swept 
away by a momentary burst of feeling. 
Coleridge is here writing to Thomas 
Pringle (1789-1834), a much afflicted 
minor poet, quite forgotten now, of his 
“Afar in the Desert,” a composition 
which opens as follows: 


“Afar in the desert I love to ride, 

With the silent bush-boy alone at my 
side; 

When the sorrows of life the soul 
o’ercast, 

And sick of the present, I turn to the 
past,” etc., ad nauseam. 
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The great poet was kind, which is a 
beautiful thing: he was full of pity for 
the cripple, which is noble: but surely 
it was only in his dressing-gown mood 
that a critic could say of this doggerel, 
“T do not hesitate to declare it among 
the two or three most perfect lyric poems 
in our language” ! 

But, look you, six little black morocco 
diaries, done in the late ’70s are before 
us. Here a heart is stripped and naked: 
an indecent spectacle for those who hold 
to the conventions of the spirit, but a 
delight to them that live by curiosity. 
Stay a moment! We have nought to do 
with Tom-the-Peeper, but this a differ- 
ent matter. The man is long dead and, 
therefore, cannot be hurt by our inter- 
est in his affairs. And why, pray, does 
a man commit to a bound book what he 
does not wish, at some time, to be read? 
Of course they are meant to be read? 
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When the dim presence of the awful 
night 
Clasps in its jewelled arms the slum- 
bering earth, 
Alone I sit beside the lowly light, 
That like a dream-fire flickers on my 
hearth, 
With some joy-teeming volume in my 
hand— 
A peopled planet, opulent and grand. 
—James McFar.an, 
The Book World (1859) 
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“(Just a second,” says the ghost of my 
strictest ancestor, “have you no modicum 
of superstition” ? 

“Why”, I reply, “I am a Virginian, 
and accustomed, in moments of extreme 
inebriety, to call myself a gentleman; 
therefore, by all the rules of logic, I 
should be a bit superstitious”. 

“Then”, says the ghost, “behold this 
legend on the fly leaf!” and I read: 
“Whosoever steals in upon the privacy 
of another’s heart is a thief and a rob- 
ber”’. 

But I dismissed at once that unwel- 
come spectre (not a proper book-shop 
sort), and sent him a-streaming back to 
the valleys of Virginia. ‘“For,” said I, 
“this is investigation in the interest of 
psychology. Had the Earl of Carnar- 
von and Howard Carter been so nice as 
that whispy old fellow the splendors of 
Tut-ankh-amen would have yet lain hid 
from modern eyes”’. 

So it was that I read of the love of 
an early Californian for his Sophia, and 
of her unfaithfulness; and of how, to 
solace himself, he too had followed after 
the ways of unfaith and paid his homage 
to a multitude. Little by little we are 
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shown the growth of his great passion; 
of his tenderness, of his sentimentality. 
Here are the stubs of a theatre ticket 
that she has touched, here a lock of her 
hair, a bit of ribbon, a button, a frag- 
ment of canvas made sacred by having 
been pressed in a book that once be- 
longed to her. Then there is a final page, 
inscribed in red, telling of her elopement 
with the usual false friend. Here, too, 
are tender poems—more properly rhymes 
—written to her, and published in the 
Argonaut. Sometimes the verses are 
signed “Signa” (a name she gave him), 
more often with his reversed initials; 
but always they are prayers to her. Pain 
cries aloud from these tear-stained pages, 
but to modern eyes the pain is relieved 
by irony. Alas, I fear me that the very 
vocabulary of love in those other days is 
alien to an age of disillusion. The verse 
of B. G. H. makes our youth give vent 
to an unsympathetic snicker: 
“Sailed I for Ind for gems or for gold? 
Spread I my sails amid Fortune’s 
fleet ? 


Nay! with a heart and a hand, too bold, 
I steered for the haven your 
breast holds, Sweet.” 


And, in prose, where the modern lad, 
rent by passion (?) makes the simple 
declaration that his fair one is “ a square 
shootin’ kid”, our diarist says that “Her 
most transient smile is holier to me than 
the blush of dawn to the pale eyes of 
weary night’’. 

But after the scales had fallen from 
his eyes, after the “dream- woman” had 
sailed over western seas with the new 
lord of her heart, the discarded lover 
began a life that might well be com- 
pared to the career of that illustrious 
Chevalier Di Seingalt of Venice. Pearl 
and Effie, Kate and Lillian, Anne and 
Agnes follow one another in swift suc- 
cession, and each has left behind a lock 
of hair—mute treasures of faded passion. 
One was remembered by a yellowed 
glove of fine lace; another by the frag- 
ment of a silver chain. 

Here, then, is the inmost history of 
a man who, by his own accounts, could 
trace his lineage back to the period of 
Edward the Confessor; who was one 
time student at Oberlin, a labor leader, 
traveler, a maker of fugitive verse and, 
judged by his confessions, a man saturate 
with the sentimental. These are the 
signs of the obvious; the result of look- 
ing with a chill eye upon what he was 
able to tell. But what of that real 
romance of which we gain but a tran- 
sitory glimpse? What of the story which 
he, poor devil, could not commit to 
paper? A poor, silly tale of mawkish 
love it becomes as he stammers and sobs: 

(Continued on Page 263) 
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Bret Harte’s Literary Tribute to the West 


S THE years roll by and the 
A pioneers one by one pass to the 
great beyond we realize and feel, 


more and more, the subtle influence of 
the early settlers. 


Around those adventurous days is 
woven a shimmering web of romance 
and legend and the Overland Monthly 
with ts historical background has be- 
come an important inheritance to be pre- 
served for future generations. This 
magazine of our pioneers was the first 
literary achievement of all the great 
West. It came into existence in July, 
1868, with Bret Harte as editor. 

Francis Bret Harte was born in Al- 
bany, August, 1839. His father was a 
professor in the University of Albany 
and young Bret was reared in the at- 
mosphere of literature. He had access 
to a great collection of books which he 
read diligently and which was the foun- 
dation of his literary life. Bret was the 
surname of his father’s mother and, 
wishing to be called Bret, the Francis 
was dropped early in life, and it was as 
Bret Harte that the reading world after- 
ward knew him. 

Bret was seventeen when his father 
died. Out of the West had come mar- 
velous tales of wealth and fortune and 
Bret, influenced by the excitement of 
the times,. persuaded his mother to let 
him journey to the new gold fields in 
search of adventure. 

He arrived in San Francisco in 1856. 
The strange life into which he had 
thrown his lot was fascinating and he 
spent some months in studying the new 
environment. The Chinese quarter was 
of especial interest and his observations 
were afterwards summed up in “The 
Heathen Chinee.” 

Finding nothing to permanently oc- 
cupy his time, however, he decided to 
continue on the trail of the gold seekers 
whom he called the “Argonauts of ’49.” 
He went to the Mother Lode country 
in Tuolumne and Calaveras counties, 
where he looked around for something 


By Lelia Ayer Mitchell 


to do. The whole place was irresist- 
ibly alluring and every phase of pioneer 
existence was deeply impressed upon his 
mind. 

He first tried his luck at mining; he 
prospected, picked, shoveled and washed 
gold until he could describe the whole 
procedure with detailed accuracy. He 
then had an opportunity to become an 
express messenger. With intense ex- 
citement he passed through a period of 
traveling over dangerous stage roads, sit- 
ting beside the stage driver and guard- 
ing the gold, greenbacks and letters. 

To this experience we are indebted 
for many marvelous descriptions of 
mountain stage-coaching in the early 
days. After roughing it in mining camps 
and on stage coaches he became clerk in 
a drug store and this knowledge also 
created material for some of his stories. 
He then became assistant in the pub- 
lication of the local newspaper where 
he stored up some useful information 
as to editorial maneuvers. Next he be- 
came a schoolmaster and later fought 
through two campaigns of Indian war- 
fare. 

His experience having covered much 
of the life around the early mining 
camps he decided to abandon the diversi- 
fied existence and return to San Fran- 
cisco to settle down to some definite 
work. He contributed sketches of Cali- 
fornia life to a local newspaper and in 
1864 he was made Secretary of the 
United States branch mint. During this 
period he wrote several poems which 
were widely copied and admired, and in 
July the first literary magazine of the 
West came into existence with Bret 
Harte as editor. 

He contributed “The Luck of Roar- 
ing Camp,” a sketch of rough mining 
life, and ““The Outcasts of Poker Flat.” 
With these his reputation as a writer 
was established. 


The purpose of the magazine was for 


the development of the West. The cover 
design was a great grizzly bear crossing 
a railroad track, looking back with ap- 
parent regret at the encroachment of 
civilization which would necessitate his 
having to trek farther into the woods. 
Bret Harte not only designed the cover 
but he also named the magazine the 
“Overland Monthly” to signify the 
great highway over which the pioneers 
came in their covered wagons. His 
story, “The Luck of Roaring Camp,”’ 
was first published in the August num- 
ber in 1868. {In it he started the vogue 
of local color and was credited with cre- 
ating new literary material and new 
style. He said: “In gathering local 
color never be bored, in case you may 
miss some good material. Study the 
person who bores you; and then you can 
portray that person sympathetically.” 


Other well-known stories having their 
inception around the old mining camps 
are: ‘““Tennessee’s Partner,” “The Idol 
of Red Gulch,” “The Men of Sandy 
Bar” and “The Lily of Poverty Flat.” 


For a time he held the professorship 
of Recent Literature in the University 
of California. In 1871 he went to New 
York and then to Boston. In 1878 he 
was appointed United States Consul at 
Crefeld in Rhenish Prussia and at Glas- 

in 1880. 


Bret Harte lived in California fifteen 
years. He was a student, observing, and 
with a retentive mind. He reaped a 
harvest of impressions which he utilized 
in his writings until his death in 1902y 
Those of us who have listened to stories 
of pioneer days from ‘our parents and 
grand parents with thrilled attention can 
readily visualize the characters depicted 
in the Bret Harte stories and live again 
the life of the early West. 

The “Overland Monthly” will al- 
Ways retain an atmosphere of romance 
and adventure whose pervading influ- 
ence will keep alive the rich historical 
background as a valuable legacy for the 
edification of succeeding generations. 
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The Overland Monthly is to 


stands, including the following: 


San Francisco—Bret Mart—Book Mart; City of 
Paris; Fairmont Hotel; Foster & Orear (Ferry 
Station) ; Paul Elder; Emporium; Merchants Ex- 
change Building; Newbegins; Phelan Building; 
Graham Ray; A. M. Robertson. 


- 


be found in the observation cars and club cars of all Southern Pacific Coast 
line and Valley line trains between San Francisco and Los Angeles. It is to be had also on many of the news 


East Bay—Capwell’s; Sather Gate Book Store. 

Los Angeles—California News Agency; W. W. Mar- 
tindale; J. W. Robinson; Wilkes, C. of C. Bldg. 

Pasadena—Herbert F. Brown; Vroman’s. 

Palo Alto—Book Shop. 


Carmel—Herbert Heron. 
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The Yosemite Valley Is Rich in Nature’s Masterpieces 
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The Incomparable Yosemite 


EONS ago when the world was 
A young, the Master Builder had 

a marvelous dream. That dream 
has been realized in Yosemite. 

To thousands of tourists the name 
Yosemite will conjure up many pleas- 
ant and thrilling memories. There will 
be visions of the lovely valley where 
the eternal roar of the falls and the 
liquid lyrics of the Merced River unite 
in a haunting symphony. There will be 
thoughts of the little white tent that 
always says “Welcome Home” to the 
mountaineer, as the tender, flute-like 
songs of the water ouzel come to him at 
twilight above the rush of the waters. 
. He will see again the gleaming camp- 
fires and small and pungent aromatic 
pine smoke that ascends as incense of- 
fered up from countless altars of friend- 
ship. He will feel once more that grand 
exaltation of spirit that comes to weary 
pilgrims of this work-a-day world who 
really pause to look at the trees and 
stars. 

When Nature fashioned Yosemite it 
seemed as if she decided to establish a 
great out-door museum, where, without 
traveling far, man may study all her 
processes and see the activities of untold 
centuries of earth-making. 

The rounded domes, shining, glaciated 
pavements and crystal clear lakes all 
unite to form a grand epic of glacial 
lore. The great glaciers working long 
ago have, by their titanic forces, spread 
those park-like spaces and lovely lakes 
everywhere throughout these mountain 
temples. Unnumbered meadows are 
watered by sparkling streams—those 
children of lone heights that bear their 
snowy tribute to the hot, dry plains be- 
low. 

These glacial ages seem to have left a 
record for man in the enduring monu- 
ments standing about, shattered, scarred 
and broken. They have waged eternal 
conflict with the elements—snow, heat, 
air, frost, water and avalanche—yet they 
still stand serene in their majestic com- 
posure, looking down in kingly majesty 
on clear, blue lakes and emerald mead- 
ows far beneath. 

But it will not be of glaciers about 
which you will think when first entering 
Yosemite. The noble trees, songful 
streams, bright sunshine, clear skies and 
singing birds will all unite to weave a 
spell. You will hear the poetry of the 
race chanted by the multiple voices 


As he looked, He said, 
These, as they change, Almighty Father, 
These, are the varied God. 


By O. O. Hiestand 
Author of “See America First” 
around you. And as you catch the breath 


of pine and bay trees, the spirit of the 
mountains will claim you and you will 
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El Capitan—“The Captain” 


really know what is evening and morn- 
ing. 

With a new sight awakened within, 
you will perhaps behold the valley from 
Artists and Inspiration Points. Here 
you will be rewarded by one of the 


grandest views of natural scenery the 
world has to offer. Your outlook is so 
alluring and your mind so deeply en- 
tranced by their visionary charm it seems 
as if they owed their existence to the 
rod of an Enchanter. Never was a pic- 
ture more harmonious; never a flower 
more beautiful than the grand ensemble 
revealed from these points. 

Here is a picture that surpasses the 
wildest dream of any landscape artist. 
Infinite detail, blended form and flow- 
ing contour, dim and elusive shadows, 
imperceptible blending of color; all are 
spread out before you, leaving little for 
the imagination. 

The sheer walls rise magnificently 
ahead of you, softly lighted like the ram- 
parts of some Celestial City. The air is 
crisp and cool and you catch the pungent 
fragrance of balsam fir, incense cedar 
and aromatic bay trees. There is a flood 
of golden light pouring over countless 
pinnacles, spires and domes; streaming 
through rifts in the rocks, lighting up 
canyons with strange golden glory. 

The frost-covered pines on the rim 
far above stand out in serried ranks, 
etchings of gold and silver filigree against 
their luminous background. Far away, 
weird, colossal and vast, speaking gods 
of stone in its towering grandeur, rises 
Half Dome, the most glorious of all 
Yosemite features. 

Slowly you walk down the mountain 
trail, now pausing to note the beauty of 
Pohono Falls, now observing the azalias 
and ferns, or wandering to a more com- 
manding point. Then you return again 
to your original position, for the charm 
of the falls draws you irresistibly as if 
sirens were singing. 

Slowly you move on, turning away 
from a scene so fair, pausing again to 
note the play of light and shadow acrass 
the Valley where a few white clouds are 
slowly drifting, as if their Captain were 
not certain for what ports they are 


bound. 


Beautiful yellow pine, incense cedar, 
balm of Gilead, mountain maple and oak 
trees clothe the peaceful valley floor, 
while willows, alder, dogwood and bay 
trees border the Merced, that mirrors 
back their beauty in many a charming 
reach. All about you are glorious rock 
walls on whose sides grow live oak, 
manzanita and hosts of plants and flow- 
ers. The scenery is as charming as it is 
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varied. So will your thought be as you 
move enraptured from place to place. 

Nature delights to place two of her 
sublime objects in contrast, for almost 
directly opposite the Cathedral Rocks, 
rises El Capitan, towering 3,604 feet 
above the floor of the valley. No other 
feature, unless it be Half Dome, com- 
mands the admiration of the countless 
thousands of tourists as does El Capitan. 
True to its name, it stands forward be- 
yond the general mountain wall, an 
object of sublimity, one of the most 
majestic pieces of sculptured granite in 
the world. Below it flows the musical 
Merced that mirrors back its beauty and 
majestic lines. 

There seems to be no evidence of 
decay, but lying at the feet of this mon- 
ument of the ages, the immense mass of 
boulders tells a wonderful story of the 
titanic forces of erosion. 

Here lived the Yosemites, children of 
Nature, amid these grand temples of 
God’s building; where the song of the 
hermit thrush still rings like a newly 
strung lute and the sighing pines repeat 
their rhythmical runes of unremembered 
ages. 

Long before the Cathedrals of Europe 
were thought of, a primitive people left 


strange hieroglyphics on the walls of the 
High Sierra for archaeologists to puzzle 
over, and offered up their sacrifice to the 
Great Spirit who dwelt on El Capitan. 
Here where the sun filtered through the 
pines and fell upon richly wrought 
mosaiac of ferns-and flowers; and the 
scarlet bugler and crimson paint brush 
flamed from .an hundred altars. These 
people felt the presence of a Higher 
Power. Not knowing that their God 
required the sacrifice of noble lives and 
loving hearts, they brought to their 
altars the best gifts they knew. 

Your thoughts are suddenly recalled 
from the past, for farther up on the 
south side, you see the magnificent Sen- 
tinel Rock looking down from its height, 
keeping watch on the valley below. It 
has stood there serene through countless 
years, a monument to the spirit of Na- 
ture, and the ages. More than 3,000 
feet in height, it towers; a glacial mon- 
ument telling of infinite power. At 
night, it rises up weird and colossal, and 
the stars gleam like beacon lights from 
its battlemented towers. 

Directly across the valley rises the 
Three Brothers. One above another, 
their vast gables tower, as if to get a 
better view of the beauty beneath them. 
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They are named for the three sons of 
Tenaya, the old Yosemite chief, whom 
the whites found when they first entered 
the valley. 

When the Yosemites were removed to a 
reservation near Fresno, they were loath 
to leave their beautiful mountain home. 
These are the old chief’s eloquent words 
to Captain Bowling: “You may kill 
me, Sir Captain, but you shall not live 
in peace. I will follow in your foot- 
steps. I will not leave my home, but be 
with the spirits among the rocks and 
waterfalls, in the rivers and winds. You 
will not see me, but you will fear the 
spirit of the old chief and grow cold. 
The Great Spirit has spoken. I am done.” 

As the tourist looks out over the syl- 
van beauty of the scenery that is unsur- 
passed, he realizes that long ago the 
curse was removed. The hills are inter- 
sected by charming labyrinths of wood 
that lead to peaceful valleys. These 
dreamy forest solitudes, with their deep 
foliage and singing rills which wander - 
here and there, lull your senses like an 
enchantment after the noise and scramb- 
ling bustle of the busy manufacturing 
centers from which you no doubt have 
so recently come. 

You gaze at the castle-like rocks at 
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General View of Yosemite National Park 
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your left, for now Yosemite Falls is 
seen in all its glory, leaping from high- 
piled, gray battlements and _ towers, 
bathed in a flood of light, and a glory 
of changing hues. This marvelous fall 
drops nearly a half mile and in the height 
of the spring floods is a most awe-inspir- 
ing and sublime spectacle. Its roaring, 
surging, seething mass of water falls 
every moment with crystal, starry spires, 
which break and vanish in the cascades 
below. Then, it rallies its forces and 
reappears in the lower fall, exultant in 
its onrushing, snowy bloom; while the 
masses of vapor form grand, irised bows 
of drifting color. A thin, silvery spray 
of mist from the Falls floats here and 
there, spreading out in broad sheets over 
the face of the cliff or gathering into 
delicate, filmy ropes and beads of gossa- 
mer, as the breeze catches it among the 
spruce and pine trees. As you move 
along, you hear its voice breaking in 
thunder-like detonations across the can- 
yon, joining the swishing, swirling tones 
of the Merced River, until the whole 
valley becomes one vast symphony of 
musical waters. 

Other voices are now heard, for in 
spring Yosemite is filled with rare song- 
sters. From many a rocky ledge, the 
notes of the canyon wrens ripple down 
in silvery cadence, the chicadees call in 
the evergreens, the black-headed gross- 
beak pipes his cheery-robin-like notes; 
while western tanagers, juncos, towhees 
and warblers fill the air with a medley 
of songs and a riot of color. 

Farther on down the river comes a 
new song. The magic notes are silvery 
and flute-like. Suddenly a gray-colored 
bird with dark head flies rapidly up the 
river and settles on a rock near you. 
Then, with many a rippling trill, the 
water ouzel sings your welcome to Yo- 
semite. Compared to the harsh notes of 
the jay, and other songsters, it is like 
the lulling melody of flutes when their 
sweetness hushes into silence the loud 
clamor of an orchestra. It is a tender, 
caressing flow of melody, rising and fall- 
ing in easy cadence like the singing cas- 
cades of the river or the tinkle of poplar 
leaves, breeze blown. Liquid notes are 
then heard far off and flute-like, drawing 
gradually nearer, unexpected melodies 
follow these, silvery phrases and won- 
derful trills, caught from some distant 
realm—water woven—fine as the lace 
embroidery of the Falls. 

The wide upper portion of the valley 
containing so many wonders now comes 
into view. On the left are those mag- 
nificent pieces of mountain sculpturing— 
the Royal Arches, North Dome and 
Washington Column. Glacier Point 
with its rugged, lofty walled mass of 


wonderful sculpturing is on your right; 
while in the middle, directly in front, 
looms Half Dome against the sky. Your 
attention is now wholly absorbed by this 
strange solitary peak which seems to 
have drifted away from its companions 
in the gray dawn of time. It not only 
towers 4,750 feet above the valley, but 





Vernal Falls, Yosemite 


draws itself haughtily away from its 
brethren as if it had a better origin than 
they. 

It is a magnificent monument of na- 
ture, veiled in purple mystery. It seems 
strangely remote in the quiet of evening; 
a spirit mountain, reflecting the sun’s 
transfiguration. It is a symbol of eternal 
change—yet changeless. When the slant- 
ing rays strike full upon it, its vast form 
seems like a vision of light. Soon it is 
clothed with lilac haze that changes to 
indescribable hues. Again it is wrapped 
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in a soft, gray mantle looming weird and 
colossal in its shadowy grandeur. 

Night augments the grandeur of this 
charming valley. In the mellow moon- 
light the walls are most impressive. 
Their contour is brought out in silver 
etchings against the starry dome, whose 
crystal depths seem to shine with a light 
of their own. The sighing pines stand 
motionless or whisper of things that are 
eternal. The moon does glamorous 
magic on the silvery mist that rises from 
the stream and hovers over the meadows. 
The light is reflected in silver patches 
from pine and live oak trees. The wil- 
lows make golden margins along the 
river; while all about you rise those 
weird, colossal peaks in their silent 
majesty and calm composure. 


The morning may find you question- 
ing. What can be the plan—the purpose 
of these vast, upmassed castles outlasting 
time’s aeons? Perhaps there is no plan 
—no purpose. You do not. know. But, 
as you look at these mighty ramparts 
that remain changeless, across the chang- 
ing years, there appears to be a plan, a 
purpose, and there are rivers and moun- 
tains in them and they seem Divine. 

As if in answer, the chiming river 
sends its tones across the listening valley. 
The pines that murmured softly all day 
now stand hushed and tranquil as if 
awaiting a benediction. An eagle moves 
westward into the sunset on tireless 
pinions, magnificent in his power and 
loneliness, a perfect emblem of this vast 
Sierra wilderness. A faint gleam of 
light betrays the course of the Merced, 
above which the reluctant splendor of 
day is slowly dying in ashes of roses. 
A hermit thrush, from his dimly lighted 
choir loft among the spruce branches, 
flutes out his lonely and tranquil ecstasy 
to the fading day. There are many 
pauses in this vesper song as if the singer 
would have those ethereal notes sink 
unjarringly into the silent spaces. 

The dweller in the mountains will 
learn many things. The infinite sky 
with its convoys of stars; the twilight 
grandeur of vast immense spaces; the 
glory of the sunrise when its rays stream 
through all the snowy Sierra passes; all 
will speak to him and he will return to 
the city a bigger, better man for having 
lived so near to nature. 

In this fairyland, the tired city dweller 
will find new mines, unlike those of ’49. 
He will carry away countless gems; bits 
of glacial lore, visions of giant redwoods 
and stately granite domes, sharp pin- 
nacles, and roaring white cascades, glow- 
ing campfires and new thoughts, that 
will gleam and sparkle in the halls of 
memory forever. 
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California Governmentally 
1868 - 1928 


By A. R. HERON 


Director of Finance, State of California 


Above, State Capitol, Under Construction, 1868 
Left, Governor Henry Hunt Haight, 1868 
Below, State Capitol Not Completed, Taken Between 1868-1878 
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one is amazed at the rapidity of the 

development of governmental func- 
tions in the State of California. During 
the lifetime and in the memory of many 
living Californians, the state government 
has grown from an organization of eight 
elective officers, one hospital for the in- 
sane, one state teachers’ college, a school 
for the deaf and the blind, a state board 
of examiners, a state agricultural society, 
a state militia, one state prison, a state 
library and a stamp commission, to a 
complex organization consisting, before 
the reorganization of 1927, of over one 
hundred and twenty separate boards, 
commissions and agencies. 

In 1868, outside of the elective admin- 
istrative officers, which today remain 
practically the same, there were but eight 
state functions. These included caring 
for the insane, educating handicapped in- 
dividuals, training teachers, punishing 
lawbreakers, maintaining a state militia, 
providing public library service and gov- 
ernmental administration. Today Cali- 
fornia is giving service of over a hun- 
dred types: Protecting workmen, insur- 
ing employees, conserving forests, re- 


Lee NG backward sixty years 











Clement C. Young, 
Governor of State of California, 1928 
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claiming lands, allotting waters, eradi- 
cating diseases, building highways and 
regulating traffic, guarding farms and 
orchards against destructive pests, man- 
aging state parks, regulating oil wells, 
protecting fish and game, providing jobs 
for workers and seeking workers for em- 
ployers, regulating working and housing 
conditions for migratory and immigrant 
laborers, regulating banks and insurance 
companies, and regulating professional 
occupations. These are but a few among 
the many services which California ren- 
ders to her people. 

Many of the citizens of the state are 
unaware that at every hand the state is 
aiding and protecting them in their daily 
activities and pursuits. To give this as- 
sistance and help, requires an annual ex- 
penditure of over a hundred million dol- 
lars of which $16,000,000.00 for high- 
way construction and maintenance, and 
$34,500,000.00 is for education. Little 
did the founders of the government of 
this great state realize that in such a 
few number of years California would 
take its place in the forefront among the 
leading states of the Union. 








State Capitol, California, 1928 
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HERE are not many people who 
‘i know that each of the old Fran- 
ciscan Missions that were found- 
ed and created between San Diego and 
Sonoma was an industrial or manual 
arts school in the fullest sense of the 
word. And I have found as I talked 
about the matter to people that folks 
are almost invariably amazed to learn 
that there was a well-established 
normal school at the Mission of 
San Gabriel 100 years ago in 
which young Indian men and 
women were trained to teach in 
the various Mission establish- 
ments. 

When one understands what 
manner of men the early Fran- 
ciscan Mission fathers were who 
came to California, one is not 
surprised to know that they were 
anxiously concerned about educa- 
tion. They were themselves men 
of the highest education and at- 
tainments. Not only that, they 
were as Robert Louis Stevenson 
puts it, “Masters of the arts and 
graces”. They were the best prod- 
‘ucts of the schools of Spain when 
Spain had the best schools in the 
world. They were men of letters, 
and men of science, astronomers, 
engineers, linguists and craftsmen 
familiar with all the European 
trades then known. 

Our schools of today consider 
Americanization of the foreign 
elements in our population as one 
of the various problems to be met 
and solved. But what must this 
similar problem have been to the 
first Franciscan fathers who 
found California’ a race of abo- 
rigines who were not only unable 
to speak or understand the Span- 
ish language, but who spoke a 
different language each among 
themselves. The Indians of Santa 
‘Barbara did not speak the same 
‘language that the Indians of San 
Diego spoke. Indeed it has been 
stated that almost two or three 


The Glamorous Past 


By John Steven McGroarty 
Author of the Mission Play 


but. they taught them to read books 
printed in that language and to write it. 
I do not know of any achievement in 
human history quite equal to this. 
The Franciscans who bore in their 
beautiful rough brown hands the torch 











of all the different Indian dia- 
lects spoken in America were in 
use among the Indians of Cali- 
fornia. 

Now, the task that faced the Mission 
fathers was first to learn the various In- 
dian tongues and to become conversant 
in them. Then they had to teach the 
Indians the use of the Spanish language. 
And both these things they accomplished. 
Not only did they teach them the Span- 
ish language so that all the Indians of 
California would speak the same tongue 
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Old Mission San Gabriel, Founded in 1771 


of civilization to California considered 
that the arts were a part of education. 
So, we find through the ruins evidence 
of a perhaps crude art that is yet very 
beautiful. We find striking frescoes on 
the walls of the churches, statuary hewn 
from wood and hammered from brass. 
We find that musical instruments were 
made upon which the natives were 
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taught to play exquisitely. One of the 
great traditions of the Missions is the 
famous Indian orchestra of the Mission 
San Luis Rey where Fray Antonio Peyri 
lived his wonderful life for many long 
and splendid years. 

Through this education was evolved 
a distinctive architecture which is today 
known and highly admired through the 
civilized world. All the Mission 
structures were more or less beau- 
tiful, and some of them were 
worthy to be classed among the 
best efforts of architecture in 
history. The Mission of San 
Antonio de Padua in Monterey 
County is said to have been the 
first of the Northern Missions, 
while San Fernando is considered 
to have been the finest of the 
Missions in the South. 

The glory of California today 
is its schools. The stranger with- 
in our gates is overwhelmed with 
the lavish beauty of our school 
buildings — noble and stately 
structures that vie with the archi- 
tecture of Greece and Rome in 
their best days. I think that our 
schools of today are the logical 
outcome of the Missions. This 
may be said to be a far-fetched 
conclusion, but we must remem- 
ber that every civilization is 
builded on the ruins of the civi- 
lization that preceded it. And, 
is it too much to say that this is 
as true of California as it is of 
any other land? 

I am glad to know that Cali- 
fornia history has come to take 
the high and important place in 
the educational system of our be- 
loved commonwealth. It is a nec- 
essary and a vital step for our 
school system to have taken be- 
cause the citizenship of the pres- 
ent time can best understand 
itself by knowing the history of 
the past. It is from the past that 
we have learned all we know. 
And California has a past so 
glorious and so beautiful that it 
was inevitable it should at last 
become a fixed part of the cur- 
riculum of our schools. 





The entire State of California is sad- 
dened by the untimely death of Mark 
Keppel, County Superintendent of 
Schools of Los Angeles County. This 
magazine was ready for press at the time 
of his passing. Suitable recognition of 
his life and work will be made in a 
subsequent issue. 
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Dedication Ceremonies --- American Green Cross 


Part of dedication ceremonies in connection with unveiling of the American Green 


Cross Monument. 


HE attention of this vast audience 

estimated at several hundred thou- 

sand, is invited to an appeal about 
to be made which pertains to the welfare 
of every man, woman and child. Its 
length is four words. The time required 
to present it is four minutes. The ap- 
peal is: 


Hep Save Our TREES 


The author of that appeal is: The 
American Green Cross, an organization 
of established repute, and sincerity of 
purpose, nationally recognized as a fore- 
most exponent of those masterpieces of 
creation—the trees. 

In all the realm of nature, mankind 
has no truer nor more valued friends, 
than the trees. Think what trees mean 
to the human race. They are the servi- 
tors of man, ever ready to respond to his 
slightest gesture. They contribute to his 
economic needs in a myriad ways. They 
are a source of sustenance capable of 
sustaining life for an indefinite time. 
They provide shelter, warmth, light; 
protection from heat, from cold, from 
destructive elements and from beasts of 
prey. They protect his home from the 
ravages of flood by checking the impetu- 
ous flow of torrential rains. They yield 
in fruits and nuts, prolific crops which 
return a revenue of millions; they fur- 
nish health-giving subsistence for those 
in quest of nourishment; they supply a 
delightful nutrition for the epicure in 
quest of delicacy. 


Trees are not the dull, insensate ob- 
jects in the landscape, the obstructions 
of vision, the barriers to progress, some- 
times implied by puerile mentalities on 
adult shoulders. Trees are animate crea- 
tures, with elaborate organisms as shown 
by scientific research. They live, they 
breathe and have being. The earth is 
their mother. They protect the mother 
by their presence. The mother is deso- 
lated by their absence. Trees are sus- 
ceptible to cajolery—observe their flut- 
tering leaves when fondled by a coquet- 
tish breeze. Trees are susceptible of 


Studio-——A pril 25, 1928. 
By Wisner Gillette Scott 


Member Executive Committee, 
The American Green Cross 


anger—hear them roar in protest when 
assaulted by a marauding gale. Trees 
have souls—listen to the violin when 





The American Green Cross Monument at 
Glendale Union High School, Glendale, Cal. 


touched by a master hand. The strain 
of entrancing melody released as by 
magic, is the liberated soul of a tree 
holding commune with genius. 

Trees live, breathe and evince in many 
ways a vigorous vitality. They have life 
blood, which various species freely give 
for the use of man. The blood of the 
sugar maple provides a delicious confec- 


Address delivered over Radio KF WB—W earner Bros.’ 


tion for the searcher after sweets. The 
blood of the rubber tree provides a cul- 
mination of comfort for untold millions 
who journey by motor car, permits the 
use of millions of wheels for vehicles of 
transport without injury to the countless 
avenues of traffic, and affords an effec- 
tive safeguard for aircraft against injury 
in landing, as they return to harbor 
from an aerial voyage. 


The caravels that brought Columbus 
to America were made from trees. The 
covered wagons that brought the pio- 
neers to the Pacific Slope were made 
from trees. Trees always have been and 
forever will be indispensable to human 
progress. 

Over one hundred years ago the 
founders of this Republic left a bequest 
of vast extent and incalculable value, 
magnificent woodlands, to be held in 
trust for succeeding generations, with 
privilege to enjoy the rational use there- 
of subject to an obligation, unwritten 
but clearly implied, that the legacy must 
be administered to insure perpetuation of 
its kind for posterity. That unwritten 
obligation has been ruthlessly ignored. 
Some meditative minds, rather than ap- 
pear recreant to the trust reposed by a 
confiding ancestry, with the stigma 
which inevitably attaches to broken 
faith, have formed the great national 
organization known as the American 
Green Cross, whereby to relieve the de- 
plorable situation. 


It is richly deserving of the wide- 
spread welcome it is receiving. Not 
alone for its efforts in urging atonement 
for violated confidence. Not alone for 
urging restitution to the depleted legacy 
which awaits posterity. There must be 
included the great and invaluable service 
it is rendering to all humanity, and to 
civilization. 

We conclude by conjuring you with 
all the emphasis and all the energy at 
command, to heed the appeal of the 
American Green Cross, to join in help- 
ing to save those master works of nature, 
those friends of man—the trees. 





Put - ¢ 


Splendid work for the state and nation is being accom- 
plished by the Save the Redwoods League. There are at 
present some 7,000 members in the organization. There 
are in California numerous groves of redwoods that must 
be saved to posterity and the League in taking the initi- 
ative in this matter deserves the support of all right- 
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thinking citizens in the state. There are several types of 
membership, including an annual member at $2; con- 
tributing member, $10; sustaining member, $50; life 
member, $100. The headquarters of the League are at 
220 California Hall, University of California, Berkeley. 
Address Robert G. Sproul, Treasurer. 
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ALIFORNIA is_ distinguished 

( and famous for many things. 

= But, there is no doubt, that the 

fairest jewels in the diadem of her 

native glory are the Big Trees. The 
Giant Sequoias. 

Nowhere else 
in the world do 
trees of such mas- 
sive greatness rear 
their emerald 
branches to the 
skies. Nowhere 
else in the world 
do the mighty 
Monarchs of the 
Forest appear save 
on the slopes of 
California moun- 
tains. And never 
a spot that fairer, 
by crag or moun- 
tain stood, than 
the fragrant earth 
of their native 
birth, in their for- 

est solitude. So 
bs down through the 
crowding ages, on 
this Sierra crest, 
they will keep 
sublime to the end 
of Time, the glory 
of the West. 

The Record of 
Rocks discloses 
some faint traces 
of the species of 
Big Trees in the 
Arctic Region and 
in Europe. These 
traces in the pri- 
meval earth, for 
the most part, are 
problematic, inde- 
finite, and unde- 
termined, so that 
the complete _his- 
tory of the Big 
‘Trees, is contained 
and the wonderful 
drama of their ex- 
istence, is enacted, 
in the State of 
California. There 
are two species of 
Big Trees. One 
whose habitat is 
the slopes of the 
Sierra, and this is 
called the Sequoia Gigantea. And the 
other which thrives in the moist and 
foggy regions of the Coast, which is 
termed the Sequoia Sempervirens, and 











By Harry T. Fee 


comprises such tracts as the Santa Cruz 
Big Trees and the forests of Humboldt. 
John Muir says that the Sequoia 
Gigantea is the king of all the cone- 





firs in the world, “the noblest of the 
noble race.” “The groves nearest 
the Yosemite Valley are about 20 
miles to the westward and southward 
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The Big Trees of California 


and are called the Tuolumne, Merced 
and Mariposa Groves. It extends, a 
widely interrupted belt, from a very 
small grove on the middle fork of the 
American River to the head of Deer 
Creek, a distance of about 260 miles, 
its northern limit 
being near the 
39th parallel, the 
southern a little 
below the 36th. 
The elevation of 
the belt above the 
sea varies from 
about 5,000 to 
8,000 feet. 

From the Amer- 
ican River to 
Kings River the 
species occurs only 
in small, isolated 
groups so sparsely 
distributed along 
the belt that three 
of the gaps in it 
are from 40 to 60 
miles wide. But 
from Kings River 
southward the Se- 
quoia is not re- 
stricted to mere 
groves but extends 
across the wide, 
rugged basins of 
the Kaweah and 
Tule Rivers in no- 
ble forests, a dis- 
tance of nearly 70 
miles, the contin- 
uity of this part of 
the belt being 
broken only by the 
main cafions, The 
Fresno, the largest 
of the northern 
groves, has an area 
of three or four 
square miles, a 
short distance to 
the southward of 
the famous Mari- 
posa Grove. Along 
the south rim of 
the cafion of the 
south fork of 
Kings River there 
is a majestic Se- 
quoia forest about 
six miles long by 
two wide. This is 
the northernmost group that may fair- 
ly be called a forest. Descending the 
divide between the Kings and Kaweah 
Rivers you come to the grand forests 
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that form the main continuous por- hunting, in 


tion of the belt. Southward the 
giants become more and more irre- 
pressibly exuberant, heaving their 
massive crowns into the sky from 
every ridge and slope, waving onward 
in graceful compliance with the 
complicated topography of the re- 
gion. 

. “The finest of the Kaweah section 
of the belt is on the broad ridge be- 
tween Marble Creek and the middle 
fork, and is called the Giant Forest. 
It extends from the granite headlands, 
overlooking the hot San Joaquin 
plains, to within a few miles of the 
cool, glacial fountains of the summit 
peaks. The extreme upper limit of 
the belt is reached between the middle 
and south forks of the Kaweah at a 
height of 8,400 feet, but the finest 
block of big tree forests in the entire 
belt is on the north fork of Tule 
River, and is included in the Sequoia 
National Park.” 


HILE the above will convey some 

idea of the extent of the area 
covered by the big tree growth, a study 
of the Calaveras and the Mariposa 
Groves will give an intimate knowledge 
of the nature and characteristics of the 
Sequoia Gigantea. John Bidwell has 
been credited with the discovery of the 
Calaveras Grove in 1841. But, from 
more authoritative sources, the record 
comes that the Calaveras Big Trees were 
discovered by A. T. Dowd, who came 
upon this Grove of Monarchs while 
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1851. The 


Mariposa 
Grove of big trees was discovered by 


Galen Clark in 1857. Galen Clark 
was lured to California by the tales of 
the discovery of gold, and while en- 
gaged in mining he contracted a cold 
which finally resulted in tuberculosis, 
and such frequent hemorrhages that the 
doctors gave him but a short time to 
live. But, Galen Clark decided to take 
his case to Mother Nature, where, sit- 
ting on her green-swathed hills, she 
nurses all our human ills, and out of 
balsam laden wealth, she proffers happi- 
ness and health. And here Galen Clark, 
wandering in the forests of Mariposa 
County, found healing for his lungs, 
and such complete recovery that he 
finally lived to the venerable age of 96 
years. 


In May of the year, 1857, Galen 


Clark, during one of his mountain ram- |; 


bles, came to the top of a ridge in the 
Mariposa Forest. Below him the South 
Fork of the Merced was wending its 
limpid journey to the sea. Upon glanc- 
ing at the country around him, he found 
that facing him within a few feet was 
an immense tree and having heard of 
the Calaveras Sequoia, he recognized 
this tree as of the same genus. Upon 


further investigation, he found here a |@ 


large grove with many of these mighty 
Sequoias towering to the skies, with 
trunks of enormous proportion, their 
branches shimmering in the sunlight 
above. This was the discovery of the 
Mariposa Grove of Big Trees, and the 
tree upon which Galen Clark first laid 
his eyes is known today as the Galen 
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Clark tree. A cairn marks the spot 
where Galen Clark stood and first be- 


held the wonders of the Mariposa 
Grove. These trees were one of the 
main interests and loves of Galen 


Clark’s life. He selected a site near 
the beautiful Wawona Meadow and 
built a crude log cabin which was really 
the beginning of the white man’s Wa- 
wona so well known to the Yosemite 
traveler of today. Galen Clark, fully 
awere of the menace of the lumber king 
and the devastation of fire, worked in- 
defatigably for the preservation of the 
Mariposa Grove of Big Trees that they 
might be kept and held for posterity as 
a park. 


Finally in 1864, Senator Conness, in 
behalf of the movement which Galen 
Clark started, introduced a bill in Con- 
gress, and Washington passed an act 
which granted to the State of Califor- 
nia, Yosemite Valley and tracts of forest 
land embracing parts known as the Mar- 
iposa Big Tree Grove, stipulating that 
this territory should be held for public 
use, resort, and recreation. President 
Lincoln himself approved of this Act; 
and shortly after, Governor Low of 
California issued a proclamation accept- 
ing the grant. In accordance with the 
terms of the Act, eight commissioners to 
manage the Valley and the Big Tree 
Grove were appointed by the State, and 
Galen Clark was one of these commis- 
sioners. As the active guardian to take 


charge of the Mariposa Grove and the 
Yosemite Valley, the Governor named 


Galen Clark. 
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Galen Clark was guardian and com- 
missioner for many years and gave un- 
selfishly of his time and effort to the 
preservation of those monuments for the 
benefit and pleasure of all the people. 
He was re-appointed again and again 
by the various Governors of California, 
as guardian of this wonderful territory 
and served in all 24 years in this ca- 


of dawn these trees must waft his 
requiem. 

The trees of the Mariposa as well as 
the Calaveras Grove have been given 
names. Passages have been cut through 
the trunks of some of the ~ largest, 
through which the stage coach of the 
early days and the automobile of the 
present, pass. Others have been hol- 
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in dimensions 35 x 33 feet. The Hav- 
erford was called by the early stage 
drivers the Tree of Refuge, because it 
completely sheltered thirty head of 
horses during a severe storm. The Tele- 
scope Tree is burnt out for the entire 
length of its trunk, 220 feet in height. 
And the traveler may enter and look up 
through its entire length to the blue sky 

















Section of the Big Tree, “Mark Twain,” in American Museum of Natural History, New York. The section measures 16% feet in diameter 
inside the bark and was cut from the tree 12 feet above the ground, As shown by annual rings, this tree was 1341 years old when cut. 


pacity. Today his work is finished. The 
trees he found and loved so well are 
garnered from the woodman’s axe and 
given to the world. His body rests in 
a grave prepared by his own hands in 
the little cemetery of Yosemite. And in 
the stillness of the night or at the hush 


lowed out to make Miners’ Cabin, the 
Stable, the Hermit’s Cabin, the Haver- 
ford. The Stable Tree has a prodigious 
hollow at its base, forming a room eight 
by twelve feet. The Haverford was 
hollowed out by fire to form a three- 
chambered archway through the tree 


Courtesy Carnegie Institution of Washington. 


above. The Wawona Tree spans the 
roadway, a huge opening having been 
cut in its base, and the traveler drives 
through its heart to the glimmering 
beauties beyond. The Fallen Hero 
Tree was dedicated by the American 
(Continued on Page 256) 
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Java’s Dancing Shadows 
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with photographs taken by the author 


worship of ghosts and spirits is still prev- 
alent, in fact it constitutes one of the 


A MONG nearly all primitive peoples the 


earliest forms of religious expression. To the mind of the sav- 
age the intervening wall between the visible and the invisible 


part of Nature is very thin. To a marked degree, 
therefore, the living are ruled by the dead, and 
the dead are to be propitiated by the living. 

The Javanese are typical Malays in their 
attitude toward life. As physical proof of 
their Polynesian kinship, the Javanese have a 
habit of elevating the first toe when dancing, 
a trait peculiar to the Polynesians. 

From 2 religious point of view, the Java- 
nese are somewhat in a dilemma. They have 
embraced so many religions in the past that 
their theological system is now one hopeless 
muddle of contending doctrines and fables. 
In addition to their own primitive 
faith, they have been profoundly 
influenced in turn by Brahmanism, 
Buddhism, Mohammedanism, and 
Christianity. As might well be ex- 
pected from such a combination, 
they are a happy, rather irresponsi- 
ble people who take neither life nor 
religion very seriously. 

In Java the contrast between na- 
tive carelessness and Dutch thrift 
is shown in the most striking man- 
ner. The irregular native villages, 
half concealed in a jungle of ferns, 
palms, and bamboo, are typical of 
the tropics. On the other hand, the 
square, exceedingly plain and con- 
ventional examples of Dutch archi- 
tecture, huddled together and 
constituting the larger cities of the 
island, give the traveler the fleeting impression that he is walk- 
ing the ancient streets of Rotterdam or Amsterdam. 

Java is famous for its batik, hand-carved leather, its vol- 
canoes, and its Buddhist monuments. Near Djoktakarta 
stands one of the finest Buddhist ruins extant. When the Mo- 
hammedans attained a position of power in Java the Bud- 
dhistic monuments were permitted to decay. Within recent 
years, however the Dutch government has turned its attention 
to the preservation of these world-famous antiquities and the 
more important ones have been reconstructed. Due to the 
impermanent character of the lava rock of which these shrines 
were built, ‘the passing centuries have seen the carvings crum- 
ble away and its ancient beauty gradually disappear. 

Let us imagine, if you will, that we have just arrived in 
Djoktakarta after a long and dusty trip by rail from Batavia. 
The smiling and beaming proprietor of the best hotel has 
assigned to each of us a spacious chamber with a high ceiling 
and furnished with solid Dutch furniture, the most prominent 
piece being an old-fashioned bedstead with high corner posts 
draped over with mosquito netting. 

After the shadows of evening finally envelope the jungle, 
they come trooping into the city as it were, bringing with 
them the songs of the tropical night. Learning of the arrival 


A Javanese Leather 
Marionette 
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By Manly P. Hall 














of strangers at the hotel, a group of minstrels, or 
wandering players, gather in the garden and tune 
their instruments to serenade the visitors. 

After the dinner—which is a strange combination of tropical 


fruits and European cooking—we adjourn to the wicker chairs 


upon the veranda and there watch the na- 
tive performers as they reenact brief 
extracts from the ancient and endless drama 
of their people. 

The costumes worn by the 
dramatis personae are exceedingly 
curious. Most of the actors wear 
complicated headdresses of pierced 
and gilded leather. Between the 
shoulders at the back and extend- 
ing outward at a jaunty angle are 
two small wings, also of leather, 
intricately carved and pierced, 
gilded and painted. Over the lower 
portion of their faces some of the 
actors wear grotesque half masks 
consisting of ape-like jaws filled 
with cruel, glistening false teeth. 
Because of their diminutive size, 
one is inclined either to liken the 
Javanese dancers to grotesque 
Cupids or to regard them as ele- 
mental apparitions evoked by some 
Hindu dugpa, or black magician. 

Rhythm is furnished by crude, 
wailing instruments (whose mel- 
ody is not unlike the cry of the jungle) and 
also a number of drums of various sizes. 
Dancing to this music in the jungle twi- 
light, the weirdly masked and habited actors 
strike fantastic poses and fight fierce battles 
with wooden swords. At last all the evil spirits 
are overcome; the demons are driven back to 
their infernal abode and the heroes in their gilded 
leather garments stand victorious upon the gar- 
den battlefield. 

Upon our return to the hotel, we find that a 
temporary stage has been erected at one end of 
the large room which fulfils the double duty of 
lobby and parlor. A white sheet has been 
stretched upon a wooden frame and curtains have 
been hung on either side to conceal the mysterious 
apparatus necessary to the presentation of Java’s 
most ancient and typical theatrical production. The sheet is 
about four feet in height and six feet in width. Behind it 
and above the center is the dlentjong, or light, and beneath 
this light sits the dalang, or director of the drama. Below 
the bottom of the screen and on the side unexposed to the 
audience are two heavy sticks of bamboo laid horizentally. 
On one side, concealed by the curtains, is a large box in which 
the shadow figures are kept; on the other side, similarly con- 
cealed, is the orchestra. A peep behind the curtains reveals 
the three Javanese virtuosos who provide the music. The first 
is the master of the pipes, the second is an accomplished per- 
former on the strings, and the duty of the third is to produce 
harmony from his miscellaneous assortment of drums. These 
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drums are constructed by stretching sheepskin over the open 
ends of tin cans, the latter ranging in size from the five-gallon 
oil can to the more familiar and smaller model in which Mr. 
Campbell packs his soups. 

The audience having been first comfortably seated, the per- 
formance opens with a symphonic crash, the result of the 
three-piece orchestra coming into concerted action. Suddenly 
a forest appears upon the surface of the white sheet. The for- 
est is a large conventionalized tree made of pierced leather 
and, being stuck into the green bamboo behind the sheet by 
means of a long point of buffalo horn, thereupon becomes a 
permanent piece of stage scenery. The leather tree itself is 
not visible; all that can be seen is the shadow it casts upon 
the sheet. 

Out of the Pandora’s box of the master of ceremonies then 
issues a veritable pag- 
eantry of shadow forms. 
Scores of marching 
figures, representing 
strange beasts, dwarfs 
and giants, gods, heroes 
and villains, cast their 
shadows for a moment 
upon the white cloth 
and then disappear. As 
great dragons crawl 
across the shadow stage, 
Javanese St. Georges 
mysteriously appear and 
give them battle. Then 
follow mighty ele- 
phants with slow and 
measured tread, their 
great trunks waving in 
true pachyderm fashion. 

Then ensues the 
battle of the elephants 
and before the per- 
formance is ended it 
seems that entire races 
of men engage in mortal combat. There are literally hun- 
dreds of these dancing shadows, yet all manipulated by one 
person or, at the most, by two. 

All the time the performer is engaged in placing his armies 
in battle array, he also recites the spoken lines appropriate to 
each shadow form on the screen, thereby investing Java's 
dancing dolls temporarily with the power of speech. 

The drama thus enacted by these shadow forms is called 
the Darah Bharata, which is the Javanese version of the great 
Hindu Mahabharata. This great book is concerned with the 
adventures of the five sons of Pandu, who are called the 
Pandavas. There is a great war in which the Pandavas march 
against the Kauravas, their cousins, and virtually exterminate 
that race. The hostilities between these princely families 
forms the main theme of the Mahabharata. One small 
portion of this great book, which is called the Bhagavad-Gita 
or “The Lord’s Song,” is to the Hindu what the Book of 
Psalms is to the Christian. 

After the shadow show is over and the heroes and demons 
have retired to their box, the manipulator of the shadows 
comes from behind his white screen and receives as his reward 
whatever sum the generosity of the audience prompts them 
to give. The master performer and the three musicians there- 
upon gather up their mysterious paraphernalia and disappear— 
themselves like shadows—into the moonlit Javanese night. 

A close examination of the dancing shadows discloses that 
the Javanese leather dolls are veritable works of art. They 





Behind the Scenes in the Shadow Theatre 
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appear to be of lace rather than leather, their surfaces being 
so extensively perforated as to permit the light to shine 
through and reflect every detail of costuming and expression 
to the audience. The dolls are made in different sizes. The 
professional size is from eighteen inches to two feet for the 
main figures and from twelve to fifteen inches for the lesser 
figures. All the dolls are elaborately gilded and painted, and 
have movable arms. Attached to the arms are long, thin 
handles of bone by which the arms are manipulated, and every 
figure is also strengthened by a piece of bone which is slit 
and placed on either side of the doll. The lower end of the 
bone is also sharpened so that it can be forcibly pushed into 
the green bamboo and the figures thus made stationary while 
other dolls are moved into position. 

The wayang koelit, as the shadow drama is called, is a 
most ancient ceremony, probably antedating the religion whose 
episodes now constitute 
the subject of the 
dramas. The shadow 
show is probably a sur- 
vival of ghost worship 
in Java, for there is an 
old story current among 
the people of the island 
that when the dramas 
were originally present- 
ed those who came to 
view them were deeply 
moved, in some in- 
stances laughing and 
crying and in others be- 
coming petrified with 
fear. The dalang orig- 
inally was probably a 
priest and the dolls were 
used in the presentation 
of religious dramas and 
in the teaching of spir- 
itual truths through 
parables. That other 
religions have at times 
resorted to the same practice is very evident. A comparatively 
recent number of the Mentor magazine contained an article 
to the effect that the familiar Punch and Judy show, which 
was a favorite form of amusement in America and Europe 
not so long ago, was originally a Christian mystery drama 
and that these puppet theatres formed part of the religious 
equipment of a church. Punch was originally Pontius Pilate 
and Judy, Judas Iscariot. 

A study of the characteristics of primitive peoples cannot 
but result in benefit to the student; for, while we may consider 
ourselves to be cultured and civilized, nevertheless our entire 
civilization is simply an elaboration of our first primitive 
superstitions. By close analysis of these aboriginal practices 
and ideals we thereby discover the origin and primary pur- 
pose of nearly all our attitudes toward life, systems of thought 
and racial customs. In the original presentation of these 
shadow dramas, the priests may have conceived the idea 
that there was less of the element of idolatry in the showing 
of shadows than where actual figures were held up as repre- 
sentations of the deities. The same thought inspires the Nav- 
ajo Indian sand painter, who, after drawing the figures of 
his gods in the sand, then effaces them with a sweep of his 
hand so that the people will never come to worship the fig- 
ures themselves. The shadow drama is entirely consistent with 
the Oriental attitude towards life for the Eastern mind looks 
upon the material universe as a sphere of shades and illusions. 
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Grace Cathedral, San Francisco 


OMINATING the skyline of the San Francisco of the future will be the spires of Grace Cathe- a 

dral, the largest west of the Mississippi River, for which $3,600,000 is now being raised by 

a corps of volunteer workers. From the crest of Nob Hill it will look down upon the spot 
near the Golden Gate where, in 1579, was held the first Christian service in the English tongue 
in America. This was on the occasion of the thanksgiving service conducted by Sir Francis 
Drake’s chaplain, when that intrepid mariner put into San Francisco Bay in the course of his 
historic voyage around the world. 

Joined with the Episcopalians in the cathedral project are men and women of all creeds, who 
see in the beautiful Gothic structure a symbol of the spiritual life of the city. Of this design, 
prepared by Lewis P. Hobart, San Francisco architect, Ralph Cram has said: “Here is a build- 
ing of impressive dimensions, with a nobility and power in general effect that promise a cathe- 
dral that is destined to take its place amongst the great works of ecclesiastical architecture of 
modern times.” 
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A Trip in a De Luxe Tri-Motor Airplane 


FTER receiving our gardenia cor- 
A sages and being snap-shotted for 
a telephoto transmission, we 
were escorted to our seats in the big 
tri-motor airplane bound for Los Ange- 
les. In the bustle and confusion of 
starting we did not notice the number 
going in our car. Later when we counted 
noses we had fourteen instead of the 
twelve passengers originally planned. 
One sat up in the cockpit with the pilot 
and acted as his messenger while the 
other occupied a stool at the end of the 
aisle in the rear of the regular seats. Our 
two extra passengers proved to be Span- 
ish sugar planters from the Philippines, 
bent on studying the best methods of 
refining sugar. We never found out 
what language they spoke because the 
buzz and whirr of the motors reduced 
us all to sign language and to sounds 
very like a kennel of kiyis! 

It was too much for my pride and 
self-respect to attempt to bark at my 
neighbors either loud or long enough to 
be heard and understood. I have 
changed ‘my mind about the descent of 
man. I do not believe now that he de- 
scended from monkeys. My airplane 
flight has convinced me that the nonde- 
script street canine is more likely to 
have been our common ancestor! Two 
of the amazing impressions of an air 
flight are the lack of a sense of motion 
and the humiliating noises made by hu- 
mans attempting speech! 

A fundamental axiom in velocity is 
that Space is the one reality. Having 


By Mrs. Frederick H. Colburn 


nothing to measure by one has no sense 
of motion when up in the air, and for 
this reason we do not sense the earth’s 
motion, although we know it whirls 
through space at a very rapid rate. The 
sensation of being high above the fog 
banks is also a noticeable feature, and 
the fact that the ground underneath 
seems full of wrinkles, and that the trees 
are apparently not higher than a goblet, 
adds to the unreality of the impressions. 
We passed over what looked like a per- 
fectly shaped oak leaf lying flat on the 
ground and of a beautiful green color. 
This was a large sized lake. We lost 
all the roads and saw the rivers appar- 
ently taking their places as to width and 
length. When passing over Tehachapi 
Pass, the plane rocked noticeably be- 
cause of the air pocket between the end 
of the Sierras and the Coast Ranges 
which overlap, but do not touch each 
other. 

The visibility was perfect at all times, 
and we were high above the fog banks 
concealing the ocean and bay. In circ- 
ling over Los Angeles, we went much 
above Mt. Lowe and Mt. Wilson and 
could see the sharp bald ridge topping 
the Coast Range. So smooth and clearly 
defined were these lines that it would 
have been easy to fancy that a highway 
had been constructed along the extreme 
edge. Los Angeles lay like a many- 
colored mosaic and it was quite clear 
that we could have done irreparable 
damage had we carried one thousand 


pounds of dynamite instead of that 
amount of baggage. With evil intent 
it would have been easy to hit the City 
Hall from many angles. 

I am fully determined that if the next 
war comes in my time, that as soon as 
the airplanes open for action I shall take 
to a submarine and not only go to the 
bottom, but stay there! It would be 
the only safe and sensible thing to do. 
Having fully three hours’ time on my 
hands, my attention was drawn to some 
of the little incidents. For one thing, 
the Fokker motors have a language of 
their own. The first words I deciphered 
were: “A-l-l r-i-g-h-t,” a-l-l r-i-g-h-t,” 
long drawn out and droning while the 
plane was getting momentum. Later 
the motors said, “Bravo! Bravo! 
Bravo!” in quick staccato, and when we 
started to volplane to the landing, they 
seemed to say, “Right you are! Right 
you are! R-i-g-h-t!” Then the door 
opened and a friendly voice said, “Con- 
gratulations! You are a brave lady!” 

Was I seasick? Certainly not! I en- 
joyed a dainty box luncheon served 
aboard the airplane, nor did I feel any 
difference in pulse or heart action. For 
convenience I filled my ears with cotton 
and was much diverted by the fact that 
underneath the Fokker motors was a 
row of safety pins dangling in the wind 
—-silly, futile-looking little things, and 
to this day I have no idea why they were 
there. Can it be possible that an air- 
plane motor is really feminine? I shall 
long remember the way those safety 
pins waggled in the wind. 
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Yosemite Falls in Winter 


EAUTY eternal as the stars 
Is sitting here enthroned, where trees 

Are heavy with their weight of snow, 
And clean winds sound their melodies; 
Where, dark against the starlit sky, 
Is etched each peak of storm-whipped height; 
Where feathery cascades are clothed 
With silven glory of the night. 


By Nancy BucKLEy 


I who have drifted far from God, 
Bound by a city’s cramping walls, 
Can kiss again His garment’s hem, 
Awed by the grandeur of these Falls; 
I who have lost the thrilling notes 
Of life that made my heart rejoice, 
While drinking in the beauty here, 
Can listen once more to His voice. 


Prize winning poem for California in the National Life Conservation Society of New York 
Contest. Ninety-four poems were entered from California, and 1100 from the United States and 
Canada. Besides winning the California prize, this poem was selected as one of seven outstand- 


ing poems received. 
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The Luck of Roaring Camp 


(Continued from Page 203) 


you please, a-jawin at each other just 
like two cherry-bums.” Howbeit, 
whether creeping over the pine boughs 
or lying lazily on his back, blinking at 
the leaves above him, to him the birds 
sang, the squirrels chattered, and the 
flowers bloomed. Nature was his nurse 
and playfellow. For him she would let 
slip between the leaves golden shafts of 
sunlight that fell just within his grasp; 
she would send wandering breezes to 
visit him with the balm of bay and 
resinous gums; to him the tall redwoods 
nodded familiarly and sleepily, the bum- 
ble-bees buzzed, and the rooks cawed a 
slumbrous accompaniment. 

Such was the golden summer of Roar- 
ing Camp. They were “flush times”— 
and the Luck was with them. The claims 
had yielded enormously. The camp was 
jealous of its privileges and looked sus- 
piciously on strangers. No encourage- 
ment was given to immigration, and to 
make their seclusion more perfect, the 
land on either side of the mountain wall 
that surrounded the camp, they duly pre- 
empted. This, and a reputation for sing- 
ular proficiency with the revolver, kept 
the reserve of Roaring Camp inviolate. 
The expressman—their only connecting 
link with the surrounding world—some- 
times told wonderful stories of the camp. 
He would say, “They’ve a street up 
there in ‘Roaring,’ that would lay over 
any street in Red Dog. ‘They’ve got 
vines and flowers round their houses, and 
they wash themselves twice a day. But 
they’re mighty rough on strangers, and 
they worship an Ingin baby.” 

With the prosperity of the camp came 
a desire for further improvement. It was 
proposed to build a hotel in the follow- 
ing spring, and to invite one or two de- 
cent families to reside there for the sake 
of “The Luck” —who might perhaps 
profit by female companionship. ‘The 
sacrifice that this concession to the sex 
cost these men, who were fiercely skepti- 
cal in regard to its general virtue and 
usefulness, can only be accounted for by 
their affection for Tommy. A few still 
held out. But the resolve could not be 
carried into effect for three months, and 
the minority meekly yielded in the hope 
that something might turn up to prevent 
it. And it did. 

The winter of ’51 will long be re- 
membered in the foothills. The snow 
river bank was gone. Higher up the 
gulch they found the body of its unlucky 
lay deep on the Sierras, and every moun- 
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tain creek became a river, and every river 
a lake. Each gorge and gulch was trans- 
formed into a tumultuous water-course 
that descended the hillsides, tearing 
down giant trees and scattering its drift 
and debris along the plain. Red Dog 
had been twice under water, and Roar- 
ing Camp had been fore-warned. “Water 
put the gold into them gulches,” said 
Stumpy, “It’s been here once and will 
be here again!” And that night the 
North Fork suddenly leaped over its 
banks, and swept up the triangular valley 
of Roaring Camp. 

In the confusion of rushing water, 
crushing trees and crackling timber, and 
the darkness which seemed to flow with 
the water and blot out the fair valley, 
but little could be done to collect the 
scattered camp. When the morning 
broke, the cabin of Stumpy nearest the 
owner, but the pride—the hope—the joy 
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—The Luck—of Roaring Camp had dis- 
appeared. They were returning with sad 
hearts when a shout from the bank re- 
called them. 

It was a relief boat from down the 
river. They had picked up, they said, a 
man and an infant, nearly exhausted, 
about two miles below. Did anybody 
know them, and did they belong here? 

It needed but a glance to show them 
Kentuck lying there, cruelly crushed and 
bruised, but still holding The Luck of 
Roaring Camp in his arms. As they 
bent over the strangly assorted pair, they 
saw the child was cold and pulseless. 
“He is dead,” said one. Kentuck opened 
his eyes. “Dead?” he repeated feebly. 
“Yes, my man, and you are dying, too.” 
A smile lit the eyes of the expiring Ken- 
tuck. “Dying,” he repeated, “he’s a tak- 
ing me with him—tell the boys I’ve got 
The Luck with me, now;’”-and the 
strong man clinging to the frail babe as 
a drowning man is said to cling to a 
straw, drifted away into the shadowy 
river that flows forever to the unknown 
sea. 
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Mark Twain (Samuel Clemens) assisted from the beginning in the develop- 
ment of the Overland Monthly. He wrote for the first issue, “By Rail 
Through France”. Others of his famous papers appeared from time to time. 
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Cemeteries at Columbia 


ee ACRED to the memory of—.” 
The styles may change and 
bricks may fall and winds and 
waters quit the peaks to ride the high 
waves on the sea, but they will sleep 
through storm and change who sleep be- 
neath the mounds. White silence in the 
sky above; the wind is but an echo of 
last fall’s fallen leaves, now trampled by 
the rain into the moss; the hills about 
Columbia are here and there heavy with 
the shadows of in-coming clouds that 
drag against the higher peaks, uniting 
earth and sky. There is a call- 


By Rhys McDonald 


situated on opposite sides of and above 
the hollow of the town. One, the Cath- 
olic cemetery, blankets the dooryard of 
the old reconstructed brick church, built 
in the early mining days by a congrega- 
tion made up mostly of Irish and Ital- 
ians, as the names on the tombstones 
show. ‘The Spanish, it seems, did not 
much building, even of churches, in this 
part of California; though at Sonora, 
just four miles away, they once con- 
structed a very small mission. One would 
think, from the quantity of brick used in 


where they become fewer and stand about 
in the grass like feeding sheep. It is in 
this cemetery, on its stones, that one 
reads how, in the dangerous days, a man 
was murdered, another drowned, and 
another killed when he fell down a mine 
shaft. Also, it is here that one finds 
epitaphs reading like ballads, with a sort 
of dry-eyed sadness dragging at their 
lines. 

This, following, is exactly as one stone 
recites the woe of those who had it 
carved: 


“The relics of our departed 





ing in the pines like the sound 
of the sea in a shell. Every- 
thing speaks. Even the grass, 
the grass about the tombs in 
the churchyard, speaks in a 
hissing, wind-given voice of 
things next the earth—of the 
first wild violet, the last-dug 
grave. And the dark cypress 
utters a breath. Only the 
tombs are silent and dumb. 
They motion, with chiseled 
lips that moss would seal from 
passing eyes, their names and 
dates and, oftimes, little his- 
tories that else would be for- 
gotten. 

Old tombstones! How like 
people are they. One might 
almost think the dead man’s 
soul found body in the stone 
that marks his grave, for look 
how they take the faces and 
ways of men! In the ceme- 
teries at Columbia, where once 
many roads led, the marble 
headstones lean grassward like 
tired old men whose backs are 
weak. They tell stories many 
years old of births and deaths 





GHOSTS 
By Harry T. Free 


H, I ride in a land of a thousand thrills, 


Tinseled in memory’s gleam. 


On a road through the Calaveras hills, 


Dusty and quaint-with dream. 


Bret Harte and the scenes he peopled here, 


The rush of the mining days, 


Murietta, dark in his cloak of fear, 


Mark Twain at San Andreas. 


They live again on the paths of old, 


Tho’ Time all else discards, 


“Truthful James” and the days of gold, 


“Ah Sin” and “his game of cards.” 


And here is a rose by a cabin door, 


Here where the old “Dow” sat, 


Here’s “Thompson of Angels,” the days of yore 


And “The Lily of Poverty Flat.” 


“The Stage Driver's Story” lightly told, 


From lips with whiskey damp, 


“The days of old, the days of gold,” 


“The Luck of Roaring Camp’ ; 


Behind every boulder, beside every tree 


They wind through memory’s dance, 


Out of the golden past to me 


These ghosts of old romance. 


W orths 
Lies shrouded here in gloom, 
And here with aching hearts 
we mark 
Our own dear parents’ tomb.” 


The stone is old; the aching 
hearts are probably now at 
peace. What time the mourn- 
ers mourned is nothing now, 
nothing to them. A grief lasts 
just as long as does the grieved 
and time will wear the very 
marble smooth, and leave no 
trace of gloom above the 
mound. 

There, side by side, two 
stones and two mounds and 
two friends take their places 
in the village of the dead. The 
mounds are low and humble 
and thatched with grass. Plain, 
square stones tell the story of 
these two men. One, dated 
1857, has after the name the 
words, “Erected by his friend, 
.” The name of the friend 
is on the next stone, with this 
explanation of his being there: 
“Murdered on or about the 











and marriages and journeys 
and—murders! Old men tell 
such tales. The moss has whiskered many 
marble mouths that speak sad epitaphs, 
till one must stoop to catch the meaning 
of a word. And here and there the grass 
grows high above the graves, leaving age- 
greyed stones, like shrunken foreheads, 
showing in the day. And whether lying 
out of sight in the weeds—the kind 
weeds, that grow either by a rose or a 
pauper’s grave—or standing straight as 
grows the pine, each stone says into the 
day, in voice that even thunder cannot 
drown, “Sacred to the memory of—.” 
In Columbia there are two cemeteries, 


its buildings, and from the iron work 
found in railings, brackets, and like 
adornments, that men from Spain had 
helped to raise the walls of Columbia. 
But such is not the case. Though Span- 
iards may have been numerous in Co- 
lumbia when drinks were bought with 
coarse gold, the biggest part of the popu- 
lation consisted, as the headstones tell, 
of immigrants from Germany, England, 
Ireland, and many parts of the United 
States from Maine to Tennessee. 

The municipal cemetery lines its stones 
up and marches them through the shade 
of a brooding woods to the top of a knoll 


28th day of June, 1861.” One 
calls to mind Bret Harte’s 
““Tennessee’s Partner,” in which the love 
between two men did not end at the 
grave of one, but grew stronger till the 
other followed his dead comrade. Was 
there such a devotion in Columbia? 


It is a notable fact that many men 
died young in the early mining days. Few 
but those with youth and strength made 
the trip to California, and not all who 
reached this western land lived long 
after they got here. The reasons are 
almost as many as the graves. Smallpox 
was one of the dangers of the camps, 
and falling rocks and timbers and loose- 
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ly-handled guns merited caution, as did 
high water in winter time and fire in the 
summer. In 1856 most of Columbia was 
gobbled up by flames, so that when the 
town was rebuilt it was stipulated that 
brick would be used in the business, 
hotel, and store buildings. And it was. 
For many years all freight, supplies, and 
passengers coming into the mountains or 
going out into the valley had to be fer- 
ried across rivers and gulches when the 
water was too high to be forded. Nor 
was it always possible for a ferry to cross 
the swift water in safety. The smallpox 
that menaced the camps might be traced 
to the Isthmus of Panama, over which 
many of the immigrants crossed who 
came by boat from the East. The Isthmus 
was an unhealthy land, and though the 
ship passengers spent not much time 
crossing from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean, they were nevertheless exposed 
to the foul breaths that the swamps and 
jungles exhaled. Thus was sickness 
brought from the tropics to the moun- 
tains. And the stonecutter’s chisel was 
hot. 

Some stones read like clippings from 
an old newspaper, as this one which says: 

“Died at Copperopolis, January 22, 

1863 A. D., of injuries received by 

falling down a mine shaft 115 feet 

deep.” 

Other stones are carved in foreign 
tongues and made to stand apart from 
all the rest, like people in a strange and 
foreign land. And some mounds are 
nameless, unclaimed by either stone or 
wooden cross. Or if they did have crosses 
once, the crosses have rotted back into 
the dirt that feeds the twining roots of 
the forest and thus has claim to all. 
They, the unnamed mounds, jostle to- 
gether in the unadorned parts of the 
cemetery and enjoy the deepest seclusion, 
for the paths about them are lost in the 
grass, and only the slipper-shod wind 
passes by. 

The inscription, “Drowned in Table 
Mountain,” as-one old stone has it, seems 


N the sixtieth anniversary of the 
founding of the Overland Monthly 

a high tribute is due from all Califor- 
nians not only, but also from all lovers 
of genuine literary achievement. Bret 
Harte was one writer in many millions, 
since he possessed not only the gift of 
expression but also refined taste and deep 
human understanding. Nearly all of his 
writings show him to be of exceptional 
character both as a writer and as a man. 
The versatility of Harte is shown by 
the fact that some of his work is intense- 
ly serious and much is exceedingly hu- 
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to require some explanation. Table 
Mountain is a high, rocky cliff that runs 
across the foothills for nearly 100 miles. 
It was formed long, long ago, say geol- 
ogists, when some now-extinct volcano 
poured its lava down a river bed, where 
it hardened. In time the sides of the 
canyon where the river had run were 
worn and washed away, but the hard- 
ened lava remained and today maps the 
course of a river never named. In the 
goldrush days men tunneled into the base 
of Table Mountain and found gold, also 
water. It must have been in a mine 
tunnel, then, that he died whose tomb- 
stone seems at first so vague. Drowned 
in a river that is almost mythical! One 
man’s fate lay sealed in the lava, and 
he went to it. 

Fate drew whole armies of men to the 
West and, in time, made them a part of 
the mountains. ‘The mountains gave 
their gold in trade for lives, and so much 
more do we value gold than life that the 
nuggets a man dug might be guarded or 
gambled and passed around long after 
the flowers on his grave had withered 
and passed away. But he should worry. 


Many were the Irish who came across 
the sea from their Emerald-Isle homes, 
and many were the graves awaiting them. 
They might dig and pan and pan and 
dig and dent their shovels on the rocks; 
the shovel of the sexton never dulls. 

It is, indeed, as the song says, “a long 
way to Tipperary’—a long way from 
rickety-roofed Columbia in the canyon- 
rent Sierras to County Tipperary, Ire- 
land. And to County Donegal, and 
County West Meath and County Sligo 
and County of Cavan and County Clare 
and others that sing.of the shamrock. 
But no shamrock grows by the graves 
in Columbia; only the wild, green things 
that come in from the hills and canyons, 
the tatterdemalion weeds, and the gentle 
flowers. And some graves are lined in 
quartz, the gold-bearing rock, and on 
one the vines are grown so closely that 


Bret Harte 
By Honoria H. P. Tuomey 


morous. His style throughout is consist- 
ently excellent. Whether it is a tragedy 
or a tale of the “Heathen Chinee,” the 
literary merit is sustained. He is the 
outstanding model for those who would 
essay to be general writers of verse and 
fiction. But, none should venture to fol- 
low after him unless they feel certain of 
their talents; for criticism of the most 
destructive kind may result. 

One high quality of Harte’s writing 
is, that while he may touch on the more 
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the wording of the stone is lost in 
shadow. 

What was in the mind of the stone- 
cutter who made these marble slabs to 
speak, who gave them, by his chisel, voice 
to talk as talk the dumb—in motions 
What were his thoughts as he labored, 
picking, chipping, at the symbols of a 
dead man’s birth and death? Tombstones 
—flagstones in the path of death: a short 
path and a straight one. No one ever 
misses the way, and no one walks it 
twice. Each stone seems to say, “The 
day is done”; each accounts for a life, 
gives it name and time and preciousness ; 
then hushes into the grass. 

Death is old; yet, graves are ever new 
and newly dug. Yes, even in the old 
cemeteries at Columbia the grass must 
be uprooted here and there to make room 
for someone. Up out of the hollow of 
the town the heavy hearse climbs, un- 
rushed. An old man is laid by the grave 
of one who was old 60 years ago. A 
child is laid by one who was a child in 
1820. And the stonecutter plans the 
spacing of the words and hums or 
whistles at his work; for why be sad, 
thinks he, when here is a job that calls 
for pure white marble—a beauty of a 
job—for a girl. 

So smile! and think—the beauty of 
the two. 


Grave shadows grow in the canyons, 
a pallor possesses the sky, a whisper of 
light is mourning the sun, a gust of dusk 
is waking the stars, and —sleep! the 
night is here! 


Sleep! The night was made for sleep, 
the day for night and life for death. So 
what matters day—there are other days 
—or life, for there are other lives. Or 
death, for death is sleep and sleep is 
peace. Read the whitest tombstone or 
the darkest, or the largest or the small- 
est, and each will say, when other things 
are said, when births and deaths are 
called to mind and epitaphs are spoken— 
“Requiescat in “Pace. Amen.” 


delicate subjects in his love stories, he 
stands as the confidant and shield of the 
weak. He uses delicate situations in a 
forbearing, manly manner, avoiding the 
offensive, uncalled-for revealing of inti- 
mate details that shame and disfigure 
much of the fiction of today. He intro- 
duces such delicate situations but to 
show how they should be met, and that 
without preaching or vulgar display of 
the things that should be reserved as 
sacred. Another Bret Harte of genius 
and good taste would be an infinite bless- 
ing to our day in the field of literature. 
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- Archery and Avocadoes 


HERE were three seething caul- 
drons of unrest on the Hunt 
Pilcher place. First there was 
Celia, Hunt’s dawn-to-dark, chattering 
thorn in the flesh and never-failing fount 
of foreboding. The only thing he had 
ever done since the parson collected his 
connubial entry fee, about which she 
failed to forebode, was coming to Cali- 
fornia. That one act was his ever-pres- 
ent and old reliable oasis of partial ref- 
uge from frequent and recurrent storms 
of disapproval. 


The most devastating and devitalizing 
of those storms had been when he in- 
vested their life savings in a young avo- 
cado orchard. All through the building 
of the new home premonitions of fail- 
ure were laid in fifty-fifty wtih the 
bricks. And, thereafter, he ploughed in 
her maledictions with every furrow of 
his frequent cultivations. 

But he had lived through it all, pa- 
tiently as the legendary ox, and the trees 
had thriven and begun bearing. When 
she saw the huge prices the increasing 
crop had brought the past year, Hunt 
heaved a sigh that should have shook 
down the chimney and congratulated 
himself that, at last, he could begin to 
look forward to coming within sight of 
his own house without having to wince 
at a wet-blanket. 

This year they were expecting their 
first clean-up. The young trees were 
weighted with the rich, buttery prizes 
for which the palates of the fortunate 
were hankering at fifty to seven-five 
cents per hanker. For long weeks it 
had actually seemed to hurt Celia, with 
a deep and rankling hurt, that she could 
see no obstacle between them and a 
certain-sure bank account well up in 
four figures. But, as for Hunt, if the 
truth must get out here and now, it 
had chuckled him clean silly. Oh, pri- 
vately, of course, and out behind the avo- 
cado trees. He would never have dared 
to chuck a solitary chuckle out in the 
open, where Celia could see and hear. 

Then, by the great seven-horned rhi- 
noceros, it had to happen. All along, 
he had gone about rapping on wood as 
he chuckled, but now he lost his whole 
stock of faith in the efficacy of that much 
flaunted precaution. The avocadoes, not 
yet quite mature for gathering, began 
to disappear from the trees, a few each 
night and always the largest and choic- 
est. At first, he only suspected it, then 
came certainty and wrath, followed by 
gloom. 

That accounted for two of the seeth- 


By Vincent Jones 


ing cauldrons, for Celia saw Hunt get 
down his shotgun and begin cleaning it. 
She looked at his twitching face and 
didn’t have to be told that he was not 
going rabbit hunting. Hunt ought to 
have known better than to tell her, but 
how, otherwise, he argued to himself, 
could he account to her for his sitting up 
all night out behind the hedge with that 
shotgun on his knee and the hate of Hell 
in his heart? It was thus that Hunt’s 
newly acquired cauldron of unrest began 
to seethe. 

Celia’s had never really caused seeth- 
ing, but had flickered down to a near- 
simmer, except for an occasional flare- 
up directed at daughter Billie’s new fad 
of archery. But now, fed on this (it 
actually seemed welcome) new fuel, ev- 
ery weakened surge of seething leaped 
at once into opulent full fury. They 
would net have a single avocado left. 
In a week every tree would be stripped. 
Why in Heaven’s name hadn’t he picked 
out some crop, like alfalfa or English 
walnuts, that people didn’t steal? They 
would be ruined—were ruined already— 
and all through his bull-headedness. 
Why didn’t he ever listen to her, and 
so forth and so ever on and on? Hunt 
groaned under his double burden and 
attended to his own seething. 

Little Golden Billie, as her worship- 
ping daddy called her, had a girl-size, 
private cauldron of her very own doing 
some quite noticeable seething right out 
in the family open. This new stunt she 
had taken up, which was all the rage in 
Southern California, had come in, inevi- 
tably, for disapproval and attack from 
her mother. Wasn’t she already climb- 
ing tomboy enough, without taking up 
with this man’s business and something 
borrowed from the awful Indians, at 
that? But, with Daddy’s approval and 
encouragement, she had weathered all 
that and could put nine arrows out of 
ten uncomfortably close to the bullseye, 
with frequent ones in the pin hole. 

Now, this revitalized lease of life 
that had suddenly animated her mother’s 
cauldron overflowed upon her bobbed 
head in a fiery flood. Why didn’t she 
thing of something useful? When would 
she ever grow up? Et cetera, et cetera! 

Three nights of hedge-haunting inter- 
spersed with frequent patrols on hands 
and knees to the back fence, where he 
had a clear sight of his neighbor's line, 
laid no avocado robbers low, gave birth 
to not even a single respectable clue. 
As he growled to Billie over his half- 


eaten morning ham and—, before going 
off to his hectic daytime slumbers: 

“Here I’ve made a darned catch-basin 
of myself for three nights for all the 
dew in the heavens and haven’t even got 
to look down the barrel of my gun 
once!” 

But, in spite of his watchfulness, avo- 
cadoes were still disappearing. 

“This morning I found where three 
beauties had been taken from the third 
tree from where I squatted,” he ex- 
ploded. “I’ll swear that no human be- 
ing climbed either fence last night and 
there isn’t a track in the orchard but 
mine.” 

The seethingest cauldron of all boiled 
over with many angry flashes until Hunt 
Pilcher, sad and weary watchman who 
knew naught of the night, laid down his 
napkin in disgust and sought his bed. 

Billie stuck out a disrespectful tongue, 
impulsively kissed away a measure of her 
daddy’s blues, took up her bow and 
quiver and removed her sunny self far 
from the blisterings of her mother’s dis- 
paraging temperament. 

Her green was a small mesa back of 
the avocado orchard. Flushed with the 
excitement of her practice, she paused 
after the first round to thrill over her 
prowess. Two in the pin hole, five in 
the gold and only one in the petticoat 
was next door to darn good, she told 
herself, for a nineteen-year-old girl 
archer who was just a beginner. 

When Billie sat down to rest her rov- 
ing eyes spotted a grotesque figure over 
to the right of the orchard, in neighbor 
Dill’s back yard. Ten feet tall and 
mostly legs, clad in flapping scarecrow 
togs, it stalked aimlessly up and down 
the garden path and rested against the 
pump house by her daddy’s line fence. 
Her look of puzzled wonder spread into 
a grin. 

“The stilting fool,” she said to her- 
self, “ever since he had that one bit in 
the movies he has lived day and night 
on those stilts. 

Like the Goldberg cartoons of the 
alarm that released a catch, that struck 
a match, etc., mo sooner had Billie 
spoken to herself that word “night” than 
she sat bolt upright, a brand new idea 
cutting its teeth of suspicion underneath 
those breeze-blown locks of gold. And 
there in plain sight was corroborative 
evidence of the possibility that said new 
idea might not prove a still-born one. 
“The Stilting Fool,” as she had dubbed 


him, but otherwise known as Dill’s 
(Continued on Page 238) 
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Dunce, was still leaning idly against the 
side of the pump house. Aimlessly as 
one digs an idle toe in the sand, he 
lifted one stilted leg over the line fence, 
stood astraddle of it for a second and 
lifted it back again. Several times he 
did this before unfastening the stilts and 
disappearing inside the house. 

Pitking up her arrow-stand, bow and 
quiver, Billie went down to the orchard, 
climbed over the fence and made certain 
investigations. Sure enough, there were 
several lines of punches in the soil, just 
the shape of a stilt bottom and all of 
them a stilt stride apart, and leading 
from the pump house into various parts 
of their avocado orchard. 

“And dear old Daddy said there were 
no tracks,” she mused. 

Straight into the house went Billie 
and made a bee line for her sleeping 
parent. 

“Daddy, I’ve absolutely got to have 
some money—don’t ask me what for, 
Daddy, please!” 

With a finger on her lip and a glance 
over her shoulder toward her mother, 
she silenced any budding protest, made 
her “touch” and hurried into her street 
clothes. 

Slipping out unseen and waiting for 
the city-bound bus, she was soon stand- 
‘ ing in a sporting goods store pricing a 
hunting bow and barbed arrows. On 
her return a bulky package was laid 
down on the lawn just behind the hedge. 

If the man in the moon had not been 
otherwise occupied he might have gazed 
down upon a slim, girlish figure out 
behind the Golden State private garage 
and seen her slipping on an arm guard 
and accustoming her bow-arm to a new 
and stronger bow than she had ever 
used before. Then if a cloud had passed 
over his face she would have been lost 
to him, as she was to her daddy and her 
plaintive-voiced mother calling from the 
kitchen door. 

Cuddling, like a squirrel, in the leafy 
crotch of an avocado tree in line with 
the pump house but far enough removed 
to be totally invisible, she laughed softly 
as she thought how she had crouched 
and ran like a deer from the back fence. 

“I could steal Daddy into the poor- 
house,” she giggled. 

About forty-six owl hoots later, the 
moon being intermittently blanketed by 
racing cumulus clouds, Billie heard the 
slight noise of someone on the fence. She 
had occasional glimpses of the process of 
stilt adjusting. Then “The Stilting 
Fool” came striding down between the 
rows, his body out of sight between the 
tree-tops and only the long, loose legs, 
encased in trousers the color of the tree 
trunks, visible to a distance of perhaps 
thirty feet. 
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One row of trees away he paused, 
and reached into a tree. Billie waited 
until he had thrice withdrawn his hand 
and deposited something in a bag slung 
over his shoulder, then dropped silently 
to the ground. 

The man in the moon must have been 
hunting for her, because, just at that 
moment, he cast aside his grey veil and 
threw down upon Billie a bright silver 
smile. 

“The Stilting Fool” also looked down 
upon her, muttered a scared “Gosh!” 
and made a wide turn toward home. 

Billie called, “Halt!” and drew back 
her shaft arm. Dill’s Dunce was plumb 
out of halts, but one of his stilts became 
loosened and the resultant gait might 
have been accurately called string-halt, 
if he had been a horse. 

Her command aroused Daddy Pilcher, 
who demanded, “Billie, is that you?” 

“Yes, Daddy, come quick, I’ve got 
him!” 








AOE. IO 
PROPORTIONS 
One building blots out half the sky, 
One street-light hides the stars; 
One bitter word in anger spoken, 
A life-long friendship mars. 
LAURENCE FAULKNER HAWKINS. 
et ae 








Billie doesn’t know to this day what 
her intentions were when she let fly. 
They may have been to only scare the 
intruder or, possibly, to slice off an ear 
for purpose of identification. Anyhow, 
the arrow cut off that part of his coat 
where lieutenant generals wear their 
stars and “The Stilting Fool” howled 
to the moon and his paternal ancestor. 

Still three rows of trees from the 
fence, filled with bawling panic and 
giving an exhibition of aerial wobbling 
that would have landed him the highest 
salary in the circus, he fled from more 
arrows, as Billie followed him and 
shouted again to her father, who was 
tearing through the orchard toward 
them. 

Billie had a down wind and each 
feathered shaft made a fresh opening in 
the north end of “The Stilting Fool’s” 
habiliments and integuments. 

Every race has an end, either in tri- 
umph or disaster. History’s only known 
and recorded race between a stilter and 
an archer was no exception. The last 
three strides of “The Stilting Fool” 
were giant ones and would have laid him 
flat on his father’s side of the fence with 
his hip pocket full of sad moonlight if 
it had not been for the pump house. It 
loomed before him, both an obstacle and 
a safety station, for he fell face against 
it, flat as a flounder, just as his fair 
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pursuer had finished her set of six by 
quivering an arrow in its mark under- 
neath his arm pit. Straight through his 
flapping coat and into the wood of the 
pump house it went with a wicked 
zing. 

Quick as a flash Billie fixed another 
one and made it at home underneath 
the other arm, just as her father puffed 
up with his gun raised. 

Both stilts broken and one splintered 
end protruding through a rent trouser 
leg, Dill’s Dunce continued to yowl 
and a pink-nightgowned parent came 
galloping to the rescue. 

The artist that could do justice to 
that ludicrous scene would have to be 
a cross between a realist and an impres- 
sionist, with considerable of the cartoon- 
ist thrown in. 

“What the hell!’ began the irate 
gunner. 

“Don’t shoot, Daddy, I’ve got him 
nailed!’ interrupted the fair archer. 

“Hey, son, where be ye?” proceeded 
from the pink nightgown and echoed 
back from the rocks on the mesa. 

His grizzled countenance rose over 
the line fence and his question was an- 
swered. 

“Pay me for all the avocadoes he stole 
or I'll fill his fool carcass full of lead,” 
demanded Hunt Pilcher. 

“Son, have ye been stealin’ avoca- 
does ?”’ demanded the pink nightgown. 

“Ye—yes, sir!” whimpered the im- 
paled one. 

“What ye been doin’ with them?” 

“Selling them,” a sob that shook the 
pump house. 

“What ye do with the money ?” 

“Paying on a diamond ring for 
N—N—Nellie,” ending in a flock of 
heart-rending sobs. 

“Now, she won’t have me at all!” 

“N—N—Nellie” was the Dill hired 
girl, and Billie tore an irreverent gash 
in the night air with unrestrained laugh- 
ter. 

“Great guns!” she borrowed her 
daddy’s pet ejaculation, “wasn’t one 
Dill’s Dunce enough, without trying to 
raise more?” 

“Save yer insults and I’ll pay ye to- 
morrow for yer avocadoes,” roared Dill 
Senior. 

Then, as Billie and her daddy turned 
toward home, they saw a broken stilt 
withdrawn from a ruined pant leg and 
laid with paternal persuasiveness upon 
that portion of a half-witted young 
man’s anatomy that is more amenable to 
argument than his bump of reason. 

The avocado crop was saved and 
three busy cauldrons ceased to seethe. 
Celia half-heartedly admitted that arch- 
ery had its uses and that maybe, after 
all, avocadoes were as good as any crop. 
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Lincoln is Elected! 


Article descriptive of picture on front cover. 


sae a clatter of hoofs and a ringing 
cheer the pony express rider gal- 


loped up to the anxious, tumultous 


crowd grouped around Wells, Fargo & 
Company’s headquarters. 


Lincoln is elected! The message was 
passed through the town even before 
the rider, weary but eager to complete 
his glorious errand, had delivered the 
dispatches, 


H: HAD brought the news across this 
vast continent to the mighty popu- 
lace of the West, to thousands of Lin- 
coln’s supporters who were awaiting 
news of the election. Swift as the wind 
the messenger raced, covering mile after 
mile on his fleet-footed pony, shouting 
the welcome news as he passed through 
town and village, across river and 
prairie, over mountains and desert; risk- 
ing death at the hands of Indians, brav- 
ing tortuous routes in burning heat or 
biting cold—carried forward as if by 
magic wings to his destination—Cali- 
fornia. 

The nineteen months in which the 
pony express served America were filled 
with glowing deeds that stretched the 
fame of this colossal enterprise to the 
far corners of the world. But the feat 
accomplished by this famous ride across 
the continent, in order to bring to the 
Pacific Coast a message of vital import- 
ance to the nation during one of its 
most critical moments, was perhaps the 
greatest episode in its brief but full ca- 
reer. One thousand nine hundred sixty- 
six miles in less than eight days was the 
record made on this trip! 


For thirteen months, under the man- 
agement of the founders, Russell, Ma- 
jors and Waddell, pioneer freighting 
firm, the pony express maintained almost 
unbroken communication between St. 
Joseph and Sacramento. It survived in 
spite of overwhelming difficulties and 
incalculable trials, blazing the path 
across the continent which eight years 
later was to be followed by the first 
railroad to the West; carving its fame 
into history through its small army of 
dauntless riders and their sturdy ponies. 

The cost of equipping and maintain- 
ing the route was enormous, and al- 
though the founders had prepared for 
this factor to the extent of several hun- 
dred thousand dollars, the revenue from 
the enterprise was far exceeded by ex- 
penses. Furthermore, the support of the 
Government, which at the outset seemed 
assured once the success of the undertak- 
ing was proved, was delayed through 
numerous political conflicts, and by the 


end of 1860 the founders of the pony 
express were forced to consider abandon- 
ing the project. 
T THIs juncture Wells, Fargo & Co., 
banking and express pioneers, and 
by then one of the strongest financial 
forces in California, realizing the tre- 
mendous benefit the West as a whole, as 
well as banking and commercial firms, 
were deriving from the pony express, 
supplied the capital and assumed man- 
agement of the route, enabling the regu- 
lar bi-weekly service overland to proceed 
without interruption. 

Wells Fargo & Co. maintained the 
route between St. Joseph and Sacra- 
mento until October, 1861. With the 
completion of the overland telegraph at 
this time the period of usefulness of the 
pony express ceased. The trail which 
had been worn across the plains by this 
faithful messenger faded in the year that 
followed, until the railroad marked a 
permanent route over the continent as 
a monument to its gallant predecessor. 


BRET HARTE’S FIRST SCHOOL 
By Henry Meade Bland 


Te master of the Indian 


Spring school emerged from 

the woods,” says Bret Harte, 
in an early paragraph of the story, 
“Cressey,” thus giving a direct clue to 
the name and location of the elusive 
Harte’s first school-teachership in Cali- 
fornia. For the Indian Spring school 
was a real place in Nevada County, then 
a part of the big Tuolumne County, out 
of which, if my memory serves in this 
respect, Nevada County was carved. 

The school was on the main road, 
from Smartsville, about eleven miles up, 
to Rough-and-Ready, which was six 
miles on and lying within four miles of 
Grass Valley. The roads crossed at the 
hotel and bar about a city block south 
from the school building, which lay on 
the west side of the grade. 

Across the road from the schoolhouse 
was the home where for a year, 1872-73, 
my father, Henry James Bland, lived 
with his wife, Annot Lyle Bland, myself 
and sister and an older cousin, Oceana 
Bland, daughter of Adam Bland, whose 
given name tells the story of her birth 
on a round-the-Horn sailing vessel, in 
1849. My sister was too young to do 
much more than play under the enor- 
mous live-oak still standing, I am in- 
formed, and hunt Indian beads and other 
relics on the huge Indian burial mound 
on the same ten-acre field as our home. 

This is a part of the true, the roman- 
tic, Bret Harte country. Here he 
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taught for six months, appearing among 
the people suddenly and being quickly 
employed, and suddenly resigning and 
disappearing. My fellow pupil, Mr. 
Seth Gassaway, of my own Indian school 
days, much older than I, writes me of a 
well-fixed memory on the part of his 
older brother, who says the children of 
the whole community went in paroxysms 
of joy at thoughts of continuous vaca- 
tion when Harte suddenly departed, 
leaving no successor, as there was none 
to be had. Harte evidently did not 
leave the school a very popular place 
with the children. 

The Indian Spring school and coun- 
try made the background for Harte’s 
stories, ““M’liss” and “Cressey.” Two 
points are evident: First, the way in 
which groups of pupils drifted in from 
seemingly nowhere over the various 
trails or half roads through the forest. 
These groups were usually from one 
family, as those families, as I remem- 
ber them, were of the size that would 
have made Theodore Roosevelt feel 
there was no such thing as race-suicide 
in that part of the country. They dis- 
appeared after school, back over the 
trails into the hills, leaving all about 
the school dead quiet. 

South of the school about a mile to 
its summit rose Pilot Peak, and near 
the summit there was a great rift in 
solid rock of the mountain, making a 
cave which opened in the solid rocky 
perpendicular face of east side into a 
natural portico on which groups could 
stand and look down. Approach to the 
cave was by a rear crevice to the west, 
opening practically from the summit. 
One had to climb down into this crev- 
ice, arriving finally at the main opening, 
going thence to the eastern portico. 

This cave was the famous place for 
picnics after school. Generally the 
teacher, as well as the whole school, 
went up this favored climb to enjoy the 
adventure in the cave, and get the sur- 
rounding view of the Indian Spring 
country. No doubt it was the remark- 
able crevice in Pilot Peak that gave 
Harte the basis for the early remark in 
“M’liss”: “There were huge fissures 
on the hillside.” 

While the reading and study of 
“Cressey” and “M’liss” was fresh in 
my mind, I hastened for a visit to the 
home of the laureate, Miss Coolbrith, 
to confer with her as the one final 
authority on my conclusions. Miss Cool- 
brith was then residing in West San 
Francisco near the terminal of the Twin 
Peaks tunnel. I received her corrobo- 
ration: “Indian Spring was Frank’s 
first school.” To his contemporaries 
Harte was known by the baptismal name 
Francis (Frank) Bret Harte. 


[ Page 239] 
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San Francisco Twenty-two Years After 


WENTY-TWO years after its 
historic baptism by fire, the mod- 

d ern city of San Francisco, the 
fame and glory of which are acknowl- 
edged around the world, stands as a 
monument to the fidelity, traditions and 
financial soundness 
of the institution of 
insurance. 

At 5:15 o’clock 
Wednesday morn- 
ing, the 18th of 
April, 1906, the 
city and surround- 
ing country were 
awakened by the 
most violent earth- 
quake in the his- 
tory of the Pacific 
Coast. The tem- 
blor lasted 48 sec- 
onds. Almost immediately after the first 
shock had ceased, filmy spirals of smoke 
were seen circling from buildings in var- 
ious parts of the city. 

At 8 o’clock the second severe shock 
occurred, but not so severe as the first. 
Water mains were broken and telephone 
and lighting systems dislocated. There 
was a limited amount of water in the 
mains and in cisterns in various sections 
of the city and the fire department used 
this inadequate supply to the best pos- 
sible advantage, but it was a losing bat- 
tle and by Saturday, April 21, when the 
conflagration was finally brought under 
control, 508 city blocks had been laid 
waste, representing a property loss of 


more than $350,000,000. 


THe Mopern City 


Today, 22 years after, the visitor ap- 
proaching the city from the east bay is 
confronted by a picture of huge, modern 
structures typifying a new city, rebuilt 
and rehabilitated very largely by the 
funds which the stockholders of the 
various insurance companies assessed 
themselves in order that San Francisco 
might be restored and that the institution 
of insurance might live on for posterity 
as a greater and more vital force in the 
national welfare and stability. 

At the time of the fire, San Francisco 
was constructed fully 90 per cent of 
wood. Of the 28,183 buildings de- 
stroyed, 24,671 were of frame construc- 
tion and only two were of fire-proof 
Class A construction. That the property 
owners of the city were grossly under- 
insured is shown by the fact that the 
insurance losses paid totaled approxi- 
mately $175,000,000, or only about 50 


p r cent of the total loss sustained. 





Cc. D. Babcock 


By Carleton D. Babcock 


It was a great shock to insurance and 
it is a credit to the business that the num- 
ber of companies which failed was con- 
siderably smaller than the number that 
failed following the Chicago conflagra- 
tion in 1871. 

A home company, the Firemen’s Fund, 
sustained the heaviest blow, its losses ag- 
gregating more than $11,000,000. Mr. 
J. B. Levison, then second vice-president 
and now president of the Firemen’s 
Fund and associated companies. origi- 
nated a plan of settlement which time 
has shown to have been advantageous 
both to policyholders and shareholders. 


An INSURANCE CENTER 


As an insurance center, San Francisco, 
among American cities, takes second 
place only to New York. This may be 
accounted for in part by the central lo- 
cation of San Francisco in the Pacific 
Coast area and its pre-eminence as a 
financial center, insurance being nat- 
urally closely related to banking and 
financing. No eastern or middle western 
city has the same advantage over its 
neighbors and for that reason we find 
home offices and departmental offices 
rather widely distributed instead of being 
centralized, as is the case on the Pacific 
Coast. For instance, Hartford, Phila- 
delphia, Atlanta, Chicago, Newark and 
Boston, to name a few, are important 
insurance cities, but in none of them is 
there any such concentration of large 
insurance offices as there is in San Fran- 
cisco. 

Local insurance offices employ sev- 
eral thousand persons and the annual 
payroll is very large—just how large it 
is impossible to say. The premium in- 
come of the various insurance companies 
on Pacific Coast business reaches a huge 
total and it is believed that $400,000,- 
000 per year is a conservative estimate 
of the amount of such funds cleared 
through this city every year. 

San Francisco is the home of the Fire- 
men’s Fund fleet including the parent 
company as well as the Home Fire & 
Marine, the Occidental Indemnity and 
the Occidental Insurance Company. 
Also this is the home city of the Cali- 
fornia Insurance Company and United 
States offices are maintained in San Fran- 
cisco by the Canton Insurance Company, 
controlled by British capital, the New 
Zealand, the South British and the Cen- 
tury. 

San Francisco is an important life in- 
surance center as well as being the fire 


and casualty insurance headquarters for 
the entire Pacific Coast region. It is 
the home city of the Western States 
Life and the West Coast Life, both 
thriving California companies, and the 
Associated Indemnity Corporation which 
specializes in workmen’s compensation. 
The Metropolitan, one of the largest 
life insurance companies in this country, 
with its home office in New York, owns 
a handsome office building in San Fran- 
cisco and all of the company’s business 
west of the Rockies is supervised from 
this city. This is the home also of the 
Federal Land Value Insurance Com- 
pany, licensed to do business in the State 
of California, insuring land against de- 
preciation, issuing policies guaranteeing 
the buyers of land against loss, should 
the land decrease in values. 


HistToricaAL DaTA 


The first company to open a Pacific 
Coast office was the Liverpool and Lon- 
don and Globe which began business in 
San Francisco in 1852 and was followed 
by the Royal and Queen in 1853. Prior 
to that time and up to and including the 
great fire of 1854,San Francisco had been 
six times laid low by the flames and there 
had been no mention of insurance, the 
losses all having been put down as total. 
It appears that the early merchants on 
this coast operated largely on a commis- 
sion basis, the stocks having been in- 
sured by eastern merchants before being 
shipped to the coast on consignment. 

An explanation of the absence of in- 
surance companies may be found in the 
fact that the buildings were of the most 
flimsy character and not desirable insur- 
ance risks. For several years there was 
not even an organized fire fighting com- 
pany. Even after the organization of 
volunteer companies there was a scarcity 
of water and the bucket brigade was a 
familiar feature at many of the early 
fires in the new city by the Golden Gate. 


Goitp Was INsuURED 


Cash and burglary insurance, although 
not then known by those terms, was of- 
fered the miners by the express com- 
panies in soliciting the business of trans- 
porting gold east or to Europe, and 
Wells Fargo & Company in an early 
advertisement announced that gold and 
valuables committed to their care would 
be insured. Major J. F. Carrere in an 
article entitled “Insurance in Califor- 
nia” in the Golden Jubilee number of 


(Continued on Page 242) 
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San Francisco, Twenty-two Years After 


(Continued from Page 239) 


Pacific Underwriter and Banker, pub- 
lished in 1925, calls attention to the fact 
that after the sixth big fire in 1854, the 
advertisements of a number of compan- 
ies appeared in the newspapers and di- 
rectories. That of the Liverpool and 
London and Globe was the first, fol- 
lowed by the announcement of the 
Monarch Fire Insurance Company of 
London, the Home of New York, the 
Washington, Park, Niagara, Royal and 
Imperial, all of which began operations 
in California about this time. In 1855 
the Northern Assurance and the Conti- 
nental established agencies here. At this 
time there were also three marine in- 
surance companies doing business in the 
city—the Mutual Marine Fire, the 
Hudson River Marine and Fire of New 
York and the Franklin Fire and Ma- 
rine, also of New York. In 1856 the 
Phoenix of Hartford and the Unity ap- 
peared on the coast, also the United 
States of New York. In 1858 the Aetna 
Insurance Company (fire) appointed its 
first California agent, and in 1866 estab- 
lished a Pacific Coast department. 


LocaL CoMPANIES ORGANIZED 


The insurance business in those days 
was conducted with practically no super- 
vision or governmental regulation. There 
were no regular rates and each agent 
did the best he could to get business. 
The merchant who desired insurance 
made the rounds of the insurance offices 
and bought his coverage of the lowest 
bidder. This naturally led to demor- 
alization and eventually to the correc- 
tion of prevailing conditions by organ- 
ization. On April 15, 1862, the legis- 


lature passed a law requiring all insur- 





ance companies to deposit $75,000 in 
cash at some bank to be designatg# for 
that purpose. This requiremen# caused 
the retirement of many of the “foreign” 
companies and at the same time encour- 
aged the formation of local companies 
including the Merchants Indemnity, 
Marine, Pacific Fireman’s Fund (out of 
which grew the Fireman’s Fund of to- 
day) and one or two others, all of 
which were organized during 1863. The 
following year the Home Mutual was 
organized and in 1895 was taken over 
by the Fireman’s Fund and is now oper- 
ating on a nation-wide basis as the Home 
Fire & Marine. Several other com- 
panies were organized prior to 1868, 
when the first insurance commissioner 
was appointed. In that year also there 
was inaugurated a fire insurance rate 
war which raged for three years. 


INSURANCE A PIONEER 


It will be seen from the foregoing that 
insurance was a California pioneer, 
sprouting from its friendly soil and com- 
ing to the Golden State from the east 
and from foreign countries soon after 
the gold rush—growing, building, de- 
veloping and keeping pace with com- 
merce, industry and the multitude of 
activities of an energetic and venture- 
some people—sharing the sunshine and 
storm with the other pioneers and sav- 
ing the city from extinction and ruin in 
1906 when San Francisco was wiped 
out by the greatest fire in history. With 
such a foundation and with such tradi- 
tions, no fear need be felt that insurance 
ever will fail to do its full share in the 
continued development of the resources 
and opportunities of this favored region. 





“The City Loved "Round the W orld” 
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TAKING STOCK 


In casting up accounts as to the develop- 
ments, during the sixty years past, in trade, 
commerce, manufacture, industry, there is 
much of interest to be gleaned from the files 
of the OverLAND Montuiy. The following 
editorial (the ETC coined by Bret Harte) 
appeared in the issue of September, 1875, 
page 293. Under caption “Taking Stock,” we 
read as follows: 


Etc., Sept. 1875. Vol. 15, Page 293. 
TAKING STOCK. 

While a general cry of ‘ited 
business depression comes to us from the 
East, we as a State increase our riches 
with marvelous steadiness and rapidity ; 
and when we are rich we know it, gold 
and goods filling our storehouses instead 
of a scum of depreciated paper currency- 
papier-mache, out of which gamblers 
manufacture such beautiful things at the 
people’s expense. 

The first item in a young country’s 
wealth is men. From the first of Jan- 
uary, 1875, to the 3lst of July, 1875, 
this State gained in population 46,886. 
The details of this first seven months of 
1875, and of the same time in 1874 and 
1873, are as follow: 


7 BY SEA OVERLAND 
Inclusive Come Gone Come Gone 
= 23,418 5,547 45,335 16,320 


. 18,682 6,206 28,030 13,101 
a 20,770 4,955 24.608 13,062 

This is a splendid showing, we con- 
ceive, for the future of the country. The 
crops of grain and fruit we believe are 
not estimated to reach more than three- 
fourths of the bulk and weight of last 
year. But all prospects go to show that 
three-quarters of a bushel of wheat will 
this year be worth more than a bushel 
was last year. It will be on the whole 
a good agricultural year. 


Property has been advancing rapidly 
in value all over the State. A marked 
feature of the year has been the sub- 
division and sale in small tracts of many 
of the immense old-fashioned ranches— 
with good results at once to sellers, buy- 
ers, and to the civilized agricultural as 
opposed to the half-barbaric semi- 
nomadic stock-raising interest. 


The immense finds of the year in the 
Nevada mines have gone far to repay 
and justify the enormous and increasing 
outlays of money and time spent in min- 
ing; and we are glad to report that mil- 
lions of the money brought to light by 
this bonanza are being devoted to the 
general improvement of real estate, and 
to the erection of huge blocks of stanch 
buildings for business and other pur- 
poses. 


(Continued on Page 255) 
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The New Overland Trail 


ALF a million souls struggled 
H over the tortuous two thousand 

miles from Missouri River 
points to the Pacific Coast in the twenty- 
five years preceding the first rail traffic 
across the continent. In 1852, the ox 
teams and covered wagons made a pro- 
cession five hundred miles long, in the 
greatest migration ever undertaken by 
man. 

Perils and hardships unspeakable had 
been overcome by the hardy pioneers, but 
it must always be recorded to their 
credit that the lure of gold was not 
the only motive actuating them. Primar- 
ily the cause was the continual turmoil 
over the question of slavery which was 
being fought out on the border terri- 
tories of Missouri, Nebraska and Kan- 
sas. The drawing of the Mason and 
Dixon Line, the Dred Scott Decision 
and the Missouri Compromise were the 
political aspects of this great controversy. 
Families were divided and feeling ran 
high long before the Civil War actually 
occurred. 

The brave and the fine in manhood 
revolted against the greed and cruelty 
of the times, and many of the adven- 
turesome turned to the wild, little- 
known land by the Pacific seaboard in 
the hope of finding peace. Such a de- 
sire animated the Donner party, but the 
horrors of their fate compelled the search 
for a safer pathway into the new haven. 
The Oregon Trail from Independence, 
Missouri, to the Columbia River Terri- 
tory facing the Pacific, solved the prob- 
lem. The gold rush greatly augmented 
the travel and was the impelling factor 
in the building of the first transcontinen- 
tal railroad from the Pacific to the At- 
lantic Ocean. 

To commemorate this great feat, 
Bret Harte founded the Overland 
Monthly and chose for its emblem the 
Grizzly Bear standing on the end of the 
newly-laid railroad track. Bruin seems 
undecided whether to give battle or to 
make off into the woods. It was not in 
his nature to retreat. A grizzly bear 
fights it out where he stands and he is 
a fit symbol of the spirit which has built 
the West. The Big Four, who had the 
vision and hardihood to conceive and 
carry to a successfal conclusion such an 
enterprise as the building of a trans- 
continental railroad through a trackless 
wilderness, are in the class with the 
Lone Eagle who first flew the Atlantic. 
Both feats are of incalculable value to 
mankind. 


The plodding ox team, followed by 
the iron horse and telegraph system, rep- 


By Frona Eunice Wait Colburn 


resent an epoch in achievement which 
changed the whole course of human ac- 
tivities.s, The lagging energies of old, 
worn-out lands were quickened into new 
vigor. Progress took a new lease on life 
and material things prospered greatly. 
The westward sweep of empire paused 
at the water’s edge, but the lap and 
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Column of Progress 
Panama Pacific Exposition 


swish of the Pacific beckons onward. Off 
out yonder in the inscrutable land of 
the Lotus Eaters is the cradle of the 
Aryans, and the urge to return to it 
comes -like an insistent clarion call to 
the youth of the race. Not to escape 
oppression this time, nor to the sordid 
lust for gold, is this impulse accredited. 
There is a cry for help—a need to succor 
an old an honorable civilization—an 
homage and respect to be paid high 
courage, and demonstrated wisdom. The 


aged East is awakening from a troubled 
sleep, and the young, vigorous West 
waits outside to salute and lay its utili- 
tarian heritage at the feet of spiritual 
unfoldment. 

In its impetuous onward rush; in its 
determination to blaze a new trail over 
and across the Pacific, the youthful 
West is somewhat impatient of restraint. 
The go-getter spirit is rampant, and but 
for the obstacles physical and mental to 
be overcome, the drowsy East would be 
endangered by the sudden onslaught. 
Tempered by the sense of responsibility, 
a sober second thought will finally slow 
down the speed, and a more circumspect 
approach will be made even in the use 
of radio and airplane. 

Well does the old East know the ter- 
rific force of the medium used in wave 
lengths and air flight. The airways being 
nosed out find in the Pacific great swirls 
and cross-currents in the trade winds 
which must be mastered before safety 
is possible. While Occidental thought 
has concerned itself with externals, the 
Orient has pondered over the hidden 
laws of mind and matter. We develop 
the outside, the Oriental grows from 
within. He recognizes the paramount 
importance of things spiritual; we are 
more or less blinded by the sense planes 
of existence. 

The old East knows that the negative 
or feminine principle in nature is the 
so-called Psychic World, and that the 
sixth sense to be developed in the new 
era is being represented by the awakened 
consciousness of women everywhere. It 
is not mere chance that the progress of 
this movement should be typified by the 
heroic statue of the Pioneer Mother, 
striding across the wide praries of the 
middle west, face set toward the setting 
sun, and her hand firmly clasped by the 
youth at her side. The rhythm and 
swing of the tramping feet symbolize 
the oncoming race bent upon a return 
to its native habitat. 

What has Youth to give the experi- 
enced and wise older civilization? It 
has the golden promise of assimilation 
of ideals, with some of the practical ben- 
efits to be gained by a better material 
existence. The West will learn much 
from the East, especially in the realiza- 
tion of the inner life. But it will teach 
the East how to conserve life and to 
lengthen its span of usefulness. 

A curious phase of the forthcoming 
psychic development of the Occidental 
is the fact that the vanishing red race 
knew more of the psychic world than 


(Continued on Page 259) 
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| eve JOSE of the fair isle of 
Majorca 
Who lived and loved with the olive 
and the vine, 
When Saint Francis stirred the village 
hearts of Petra 
With his wild Christian faith nearly 
all divine— 
You were a fond pilgrim to his Italian 
shrine 
Where strict rules and _ hallowed, 
spirit-filling feasts 
Embraced you, Junipero, pledged you 
in wine, 
Renamed you in the Franciscan faith 
of priests. 


In your father’s vineyard your boyish 
heart beat fast 
That day you left home to follow 
God, 
And Francis the dissolute youth purified 
at last, 
Hailed you as acolyte on the path that 
he had trod. 
In the mountain’s somber silence you 
worshiped him as saint 
Until your loyalty and service had 
come to please, 
And the House of Castile sent you with 
only God’s restraint 
To its provinces of Mexico beyond 
the seas. 


You did the bidding for the King of 
Spain 
So long as it was service unto man— 
At the College San Fernando you gave 
your might and main, 
Then Northward as with a desert 
caravan. 
One night the Virgin Mary found you 
on the road, 
Your comrades worn and wearied 
unto death— 
She made-upon the hillside a little, fair 
abode 
And offered food and comfort in a 
breath. 


Thus she gave succoring help as her son 
Jesus did 
To one devoted to God’s high be- 
hests— 
Refreshed and nourished you awoke to 
reverently bid 
Adieu, but Oh, the glory to be her 


guests! 


And there were daring deeds to do 
And paths in forests round about 
For iron men like you 
To hew and straighten out, 
So hail to your Franciscan dream! 
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Junipero Serra 
By Ben Field | 


That fired the Western Hemisphere: 
With the unfurled flag of Spain and 
gleam 
Of churchly Cross you were the 
mighty pioneer. 


Traveling those deserted wilds of 
Mexico, 
Your holy body stricken with a 


grievous sore, 
A red-hot, glowing iron you pressed 
upon it—so 
Grown men shrank but you strode 
onward as before. 














LO 





At San Diego you braved an Indian 


band— 
You held a musket in your priestly 
hand, 
With black despair and mutiny you 
fought 


Until the very fiends of Hell 
It seemed would triumph, blot 
From off the earth the band that stood 
so well 
With you when your strong faith 
surrendered not. 
You hung your bells upon San Gabriel’s 
trees 
And called the stolid Indians to their 
prayers 
And pressed them down upon. their 
knees 
First and forever in those Western 
airs. 
You named Los Angeles one scintillat- 
ing hour of fate 
And founded it by a river’s bank and 
hill— 
You could not dream the mighty deed 
you did or wait 
The years to see Time’s purposes ful- 


fill. 
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You built the Spanish missions and the 
King’s Highway 
Six hundred miles by many an Indian 
door— 
The El Camino Real of yesterday 
For men to worship, for dreamers to 
adore. 


You made these Missions a refuge for 
their souls, 
And King and army both you val- 
iantly dared— 
No Indian but found sanctuary, and 
coals 
Of fire you heaped when love all but 
despaired. 


Low, brutal tribes that had no soul 
You lifted up to manhood and to 
God, 
You gave them culture and a goal, 
Humanity you fashioned from a clod. 
Music you brought to this far, Califor- 
nia shore, 
The first to vie with wind and stream 
and bird— 
You brought the printed page, trans- 
cendency and more 
To savage breasts that knew no writ- 
ten word. 


And while the guns of Bunker Hill 
Were speaking freedom for a race, 
You were a Pilgrim Father, still 
Cleaving to the Faith in your own 
place. 


Unswerving Serra, man of iron in days 
of old! 
In glittering empyrean should your 
deeds be sung— 
You lived to glorify great history, and 
behold, 
Time’s hand will hardly turn so far 
but tongue 
Of man shall render praise to you, 
But hearts of men with inspiration 
swell 
At thought of those who reverently 
learned aand grew 


In faith within your Christly spell. 


You built the Missions on the King’s 
Highway! 
They gave a groveling people un- 
thought-of wealth— 
They stand as landmarks in this present 
day, 
That all the elemental powers of 
stealth, 
Of erosion and decay sweep not away— 
You held aloft your Moses rod 
And lived the message of your God. 
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Turtles and Transportation 


sider a slow, lumbering ferry as 

rapid transportation, but motor- 
ists with cars capable of “doing” 60 or 
70 miles per hour resent having to stop 
at waterways and await transportation 
to the opposite shore by slow, antiquated 
methods. ‘They demand a utility that 
co-ordinates with the speed of their mod- 
ern vehicles. 

Great highway bridges have furnished 
the answer and their popularity with the 
motoring public has been instantaneous 
as evidenced by the tremendous traffic 
carried by the Carquinez Bridge—be- 
tween Crockett and Vallejo—since its 
opening in May, 1927—just about one 
year ago. 

Convenient bridges of this type attract 
traffic that apparently did not formerly 
exist. This is demonstrated by the fact 
that during the period May Ist, 1926, 
to May 2lst, 1927, the Rodeo-Vallejo 
Ferry (which the Carquinez Bridge sup- 
planted) carried 627,533 vehicles and 
1,576,371 passengers, while the Carqui- 
nez Bridge during the period May 21st, 
1927, to May 20th, 1928, provided 
transportation for 1,075,583 vehicles 
and 2,790,914 passengers! In other 
words, the bridge is just about 100% 
more popular with the public than the 
ferry. 

What is accountable for this almost 
unbelievable increase in travel? The 
question can be answered by one word— 
service! 


A GALAPAGOS turtle might con- 


The Carquinez Bridge is open 24 
hours every day. Unlike a ferry, it 
never “pulls out” just as the motorist 
reaches the pier. It is always there and 
always ready to serve you. It has made 
“timetables” as obsolete as the tallow 
candle. The uniformed attendants on 
this great bridge are schooled in courtesy 
and “service with a smile.” An all-day 
and all-night information bureau is 
maintained on the bridge for the con- 
venience of travelers and accurate high- 
way and resort information is cheerfully 
dispensed. 

The Carquinez Bridge has ushered in 
a new era of motor convenience. It has 
forever eliminated long, vexatious ferry 
waits and the hundred petty discomforts 
of ferry transportation. 

The enormous amount of time saved 
by motorists using the Carquinez Bridge 
is graphically demonstrated by the fol- 
lowing: 


Average time on Rodeo-Vallejo 
Ferry (including purchase of 
ticket, loading and unloading 
at each terminal, and time on 





water) 25 minutes 
Average crossing time on Car- 

quinez Bridge ......<-......-----. 1 minute 
Saving per passenger .................- 24 minutes 


According to present estimates, the 
Carquinez Bridge will carry about 
1,000,000 vehicles this year, each con- 
taining an average of 3 passengers or a 
total of 3,000,000 passengers. 


24 minutes saved for each 

passenger equals ............ 72,000,000 minutes 
Reduced to hours equals... 1,200,000 hours 
Reduced to days equals.... 50,000 days 
Reduced to years equals... 14214 years 


In other words, users of the Carquinez 
Bridge save 142 years, 6 months every 
year as against ferry time. 


A few years ago mention of a trip 
from San Francisco to Martinez, vo Val- 
lejo, to Antioch or to Sacramento con- 
jured up in our minds a long, tedious 
journey by train that meant a day or 
more to accomplish. Now with our 
“Seven League Boots’”—the automobile, 
wonderful highways and great highway 
bridges—we vision a quiet, restful after- 
luncheon trip past glorious orchards; 
along delightful river routes, with every 
convenience. No transferring of bag- 
gage from boat to train and from train 
to boat; no irksome ferry delays; no 
timetables; and best of all, there and 
back to our own front door by sunset. 


One hundred and one new week-end 
trips and one-day trips are now available 
to San Francisco Bay district motorists 
which have not been available hereto- 
fore and which would not be so easily 
available today but for the miracle of 
the Carquinez Bridge. It has brought 
the great San Francisco metropolitan 
area into close contact with the hinter- 
land of our State. It carries you right 
into the heart of California’s most fa- 
mous playgrounds—the Redwood High- 

(Continued on Page 259) 








Carquinez Bridge Across Carquinex Straits 
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“Pictures by Wire” 


By George M. Foster and Richard C. Smith 
The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Company 


HE phrase, “Pictures by Wire,” 

to mind the fanciful tales of Jules 

some years ago might have called 
Verne, or suggested an interesting but 
seemingly impossible inventor’s dream. 
However, when a satisfactory demon- 
stration of Telephotograph was held at 
the New York headquarters of the Bell 
System in May, 1924, full proof was 
had that telephone wires, long the high- 
ways for voice travel, had also become 
pathways for the eyes. Now, “Pictures 
by Wire” is the slogan for a service 
which has placed a new aspect on news, 
business, financial, governmental and so- 
cial communica- 


The apparatus which makes possible 
“Pictures by Wire” is a product of many 
years of experimentation and research by 
engineers of the Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories. In April, 1925, just one year 
after the first successful demonstration 
of Telephotograph, the service was in- 
augurated on a commercial basis, with 
sending and receiving stations located at 
New York City, Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco. Eight stations are now in oper- 
ation; the five additional ones having 
been opened at Cleveland, St. Louis, 
Boston, Atlanta and Los Angeles. 

The present apparatus transmits from 





tion. 

The public has 
grown accustomed 
to seeing pictures 
transmitted over 
Bell System lines. 
Newspapers make 
regular use of these 
clear-cut reproduc- 
tions of original 
photographs taken 
hundreds and often 
thousands of miles 
away, and rivaling 
the swiftest news 
dispatches. Finan- 
cial concerns know 
the value of receiv- 
ing statistical re- 
ports and an- 
nouncements in this 
manner. Police de- 
partments fre- 
quently utilize Tel- 
ephotograph for 
broadcasting finger 
prints, pictures and 
descriptions of 
criminal fugitives, 
and new subjects for “Pictures by Wire” 
are found every day. 

The fact that Telephotograph has re- 
duced the time for transmitting photo- 
graphs from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
Coast to exactly seven and one-half min- 
utes, combined with the successful func- 
tioning of this innovation in communica- 
tion, accounts for its ready acceptance by 
Americans in the transaction of their 
daily affairs. Instead of waiting several 
days for a photographic print to arrive 
by mail, the reader or customer can have 
the pictures served immediately after the 
event. 
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Crew of the Southern Cross 
This telephoto was transmitted over wires of the Bell System. Left to right—Captain H. W. 
Lyon, navigator ; Captain Kingsford-Smith, pilot ; Captain T. P. Ulm, co-pilot, and James 
Warner, radio operator. Courtesy International News Reel. 


a film measuring five inches by seven 
inches. Larger pictures are reduced to 
this size, and large documents may be 
transmitted in sections. The actual 
transmission of a picture takes seven and 
one-half minutes, but there are some 
purely photographic details at either 
end, which bring the over-all time to 
about an hour. The accuracy of detail 
and general excellence of telephoto- 
graphs, both as prints and when repro- 
duced by ordinary engraving process, is 
surprising. 

The news field has offered the best 
opportunities for testing the versatility 


of Telephotograph and, during the first 
year of operation, accounted for approx- 
imately two-thirds of the transmissions 
made. The speed and accuracy of the 
service was soon appreciated by financial 
concerns, however, and many new uses 
for it have developed. Today, while 
press pictures constitute an important 
part of the transmissions made, they do 
not, by any means, comprise the major- 
ity. The current uses, among many 
others, include sending financial adver- 
tisements, certificates, mechanical draw- 
ings, accountants’ statements, X-ray pho- 
tographs, electro-cardiographic tracings, 
documents and sig- 
natures, fashion and 
textiles designs. 

A New York ad- 
vertising agency, 
for example, placed 
an important cover 
illustration for a 
booklet before a 
client in San Fran- 
cisco in less than 
two hours. A fi- 
nancial house 
flashed pictures re- 
lating to a new 
stock issue back 
and forth across the 
country, and thus 
secured revisions 
and approvals in 
hours, where ordi- 
narily it would 
have taken days. 
They were, in this 
way, able to meet 
a favorable market. 
A large oil com- 
pany collects local 
trial balances by 
Telephotograph, 
combines them and 
issues its monthly statements a number 
of days earlier than before. 

Speed, ever an essential in American 
life, was personified the other day when 
a hundred-word message written in the 
new shorthand method, known as “speed- 
writing,” was placed on the same Tele- 
photograph with a picture of Miss 
Emma B. Dearborn, the inventor of the 
system, and sent from New York to Los 
Angeles. Here, certainly, was a new de- 
velopment in picture transmission; for 
while the maximum of an ordinary type- 
written message for one Telephotograph 

(Continued on Page 255) 
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The San Rafael-Vallejo-Sonoma Cut-off 


Central California will be given 

another highway, and a much 
needed one, when the San Rafael-Val- 
lejo-Sonoma cut-off is thrown open to 
traffic on July 4th. Construction, which 
has been under way on this project for 
nearly two years, is now finished, all that 
remains to be done being a small amount 
of finishing and oil- 
ing.. When this cut- 
off is opened one 
more link will be 
added to the system 
of highways and 
bridges around the 
Bay. 

The chain of riv- 
ers and bays culmi- 
nating in the Golden 
Gate haslong formed 
the principal barrier 
to inter-communica- 
tion in the northern 
part of the State. 
Gradually, under 
pressure of increas- 
inge demands, this 
barrier has been over- 
come. In the early 
days, various crude 
ferries were estab- 
lished. The rail- 
roads crossed San 
Francisco Bay and 
Carquinez Straits with ferries, and later 
bridged the lower arm of San Francisco 
Bay. 

As the State grew in population and 
wealth the more important crossings on 
the upper reaches of this barrier were 
provided with bridges to replace the fer- 
ries. Until quite recent times, however, 
the very great expense involved in any 
crossing lower than Rio Vista had pre- 
vented the construction of a bridge. The 
first roads around the bays followed the 
highlands for two reasons; construction 
across the marshes was very expensive, 
and there was no particular reason for 
building roads there, as all towns were 
located on the high ground. When the 
State began its system of improved roads, 
it followed more or less closely the ex- 
isting county roads. 

The advent of the automobile brought 
with it a demand for a better highway 
system. The extraordinary growth of 
the automobile soon justified and made 
financially possible expenditures for 
roads and bridges hereto undreamed of. 
Today a motorized public would not tol- 
erate a highway system which only ten 
years ago was considered to be very ex- 
cellent indeed. 


DM ceneeal Cali of Northern and 


Recently a number of important high- 
way bridges have been built, Antioch 
Bridge, Carquinez Bridge, Dumbarton 
Bridge, and a bridge between San Fran- 
cisco and Oakland is now being strongly 
urged. Doubtless it will come in time. 
These bridges are supplemented by what 
is said to be by far the largest and best 
auto ferry system in the world. One 





Newly Constructed Roads of the San Rafael-Vallejo-Sonoma Cut-off 


of these ferries alone—that operated by 
the Golden Gate Ferry Company—will 
carry more automobiles this year than 
are owned in any nation aside from the 
United States. 

However, owing to the expense in- 
volved, bridges and good ferry service are 
necessarily limited to a few of the more 
important locations and this will perforce 
always be the case. Ease and rapidity of 
travel also demand a system of marginal 
roads around the water barrier. These 
roads have gradually come into being one 
by one until now only a single important 
gap remains to be filled; that along the 
northern shore of San Pablo Bay. This 
gap will be closed by the new cut-off 
which runs directly from the Napa and 
Sacramento highway, outside the city of 
Vallejo, over the Napa River and along 
the northern shore of San Pablo Bay, 
crossing Sonoma Creek at its mouth and 
then going directly west to a junction 
with the Black Point cut-off at Sears 
Point. 

Hitherto a motorist desiring to go 
from Vallejo to San Rafael found it 
necessary to drive up to Napa and then 
back to San Rafael by way of the Black 
Point cut-off, a total distance of fifty 


miles. By the new road the distance to 
San Rafael will be cut to twenty-seven 
miles. This means a saving of twenty- 
three miles to the motorist. 

Of even greater importance than the 
saving in distance will be the saving in 
time. The new road is absolutely level, 
very nearly straight, the few curves be- 
ing designed for a speed of forty miles 
per hour, and are al- 
most imperceptible, 
while there are no 
trees, buildings or 
intersecting roads on 
the entire stretch. It 
will be easily possible 
to make the trip in 
forty minutes, while 
at present it requires 
a good driver at least 
one hour and a half 
to make the run. 
Consequently the 
new road will make 
possible a saving in 
time of some fifty 
minutes, nearly an 
‘hour. 

While the great- 
est saving is afforded 
to travelers proceed- 
ing from Vallejo or 
Carquinez Bridge to 
points south of Igna- 
cio, many other 
routes will receive substantial benefits. 
Motorists from Sacramento to San Ra- 
fael, or to San Francisco by Sausalito, 
will save 7.6 miles over the present route, 
which saving will be increased to 11.2 
miles when the State Highway through 
American Canyon is constructed. Due 
to the elimination of many intersecting 
roads and towns the saving in time will 
be proportionately greater, 

East Bay motorists will enjoy substan- 
tial benefits. To Petaluma the distance 
from Carquinez Bridge is now via Napa 
and Ignacio Forks, 57.6 miles, while 
via Sears Point and the Lakeville road, 
now being improved, this distance will 
be reduced 36.2 miles. The Russian 
River resorts are most quickly reached 
from Sebastopol. The route now from 
Carquinez Bridge is via Napa, Sonoma 
and Santa Rosa, a distance of sixty-two 
miles. By way of the new road and Lake- 
ville, the distance will be cut to 46.2 
miles, a saving of some 15.8 miles or 
just about one-quarter of the total dis- 
tance. To Sonoma Valley points, the 
saving will be about six miles; via Napa 
and Schellville, 32.6 miles; via Sears 
Point 26.6 miles. 

(Continued on Page 258) 
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Kincaid Field to watch the first 

model airplane contést to be held 
in Eugene, Oregon, I saw one boy after 
another launch his fragile craft into the 
air, and my thoughts strayed to another 
scene of nearly 40 years ago, perhaps 
on the very same spot. I tried to pic- 
ture to myself the lone boy with his 
dream model, the object of ridicule and 
scorn. And again the truth that what- 
ever the human mind can conceive of 
as possible, is possible, impressed itself 
upon me. 

Today youth is thinking in ‘terms of 
aeronautics, but in 1892 when George 
Melvin Miller applied for a patent on 
a flying machine model, that person was 
ranked as little short of a madman who 
dared to express himself as a believer 
that someday man would be able to soar 
into the air. 

George Melvin Miller, who is the 
only living brother of the Poet of the 
Sierras, Joaquin Miller. was, like his 
brother, an idealist even as a boy. For 
ten long years he wrestled with the 
problem of constructing a machine 
whereby man might ride along above the 
level of the ground. He had observed 
the wing structure and mode of ascent 
of the fowl upon his father’s farm. As 
he says, “I concluded that if a goose 
could fly, man could do likewise.” 

One day when he was fifteen years of 
age he was driving a self-raking har- 
vester machine on his father’s farm at 
Coburg, Oregon. As he watched the 
action of the machine wings rotating, he 
said to himself that that illustrated the 
mechanism needed for a flying machine. 

It was not until 1890 that he was 
ready to patent his idea. By that time 
he had a miniature model of the appa- 
ratus which made a straight-up flight of 
30 feet. There were four wings, two 
rotating toward the left and two toward 
the right. They were set in motion by 
a clock spring wound with a key. The 
little model is still in Mr. Miller’s office, 
but nearly all the silk has been eaten off 
the wings by the mice, which did not 
cherish any ambition to fly. 

Mr. Miller secured the ‘services of a 
German draftsman employed in the 
office of the County Clerk and by archi- 
tects of the town—Mr. Miller is unable 
to recall his name—to make the drawing 
as the completed machine would appear. 
It is interesting to note the draftsman’s 
conception of the future Eugene as indi- 
cated by the many buildings to be seen 
in the drawing. 

The flying machine was to be eight 


G Kins Fs on the sidelines on 
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Flying—1890-1929 


Flying Machine Invented in 1890 by 
Brother of Joaquin Miller 


By Beatrice B. Beebe 


feet high and sixteen feet across at the 
wing tips. Two sets of wings were to 
be constructed of bamboo and silk, 
mounted on hollow shafts, and were to 
turn in clockwise and counterclockwise 
directions. In addition, these wings were 
to act as a parachute, so that the rider 
would be perfectly safe and free from 
all fear of his machine falling. 

At this stage of the work Mr. Miller 
showed his little model to some of his 
friends including Bill Campbell, George 
McClain and Mayor F. M. Wilkins, 
who one and all agreed that the idea 
was utterly impossible of fulfillment. In 
fact, some went so far as to consider him 
a bit off. The local preacher, Rev. I. D. 
Driver, always used for his illustration 
of a fool, Mr. Miller and his flying 
machine. “As big a fool as George Mel- 
vin Miller, who is trying to build a 
flying machine,” he would often say. 

In 1892 Mr. Miller made application 
for a patent on his idea, but felt that the 
machine could not be a success until 
something could be invented to take the 
place of the engine run by steam, the 
only motor power available at that time. 
The steam engine proved too heavy for 
his machine, and so for some years he did 
nothing with his idea. But he did keep 
in close touch with Professor Langley, 
of the Smithsonian Institute, as Con- 
gress had appropriated $50,000 to 
further experimentation with flying ma- 
chines. Professor Langley himself had 
constructed a model and built a plat- 
form from which his machine was to be 
launched over the Potomac. The day 
set for the event arrived, but the little 
plane crashed into the water. 

Mr. Miller’s confidence in the prac- 
ticability of his model was shown by the 
fact that in 1890 might be seen on the 
fence about his home in Fairmount a 
huge sign bearing the words, “AIR- 
SHIPS MADE HERE.” That house 
is still standing at 1825 Fairmount 
Boulevard, but in 1890 there were only 
two other houses between it and the 
University campus, and Eugene was but 
a small town. 

On the back of the picture of the 
draftsman’s concept of the completed 
flying machine is a notation in pencil, 
“John Pendergras, Chicago, 1889, made 
four trips around a 100 foot room. Seen 
by E. B. Van Avery, 8214 Russel Street, 
Portland, Oregon” ; also a clipping from 
a paper: 
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“First Air-Bicycle Makes a 35-Foot 
Flight in Paris 
By Webb Miller 


“Paris, July 9 (1921) (U.P.)—The 


air-bicycle has arrived. 


“Gabriel Poulain today won the 
10,000 franc prize offered for the first 
flight to be made in an airplane pro- 
pelled by man power. 

“For the first time in history, a 
plane has been flown with no motive 
force other than that supplied by a 
pair of legs. 

“Poulain made three flights — or 
rather, hops. The longest was about 
35 feet. He managed to get about 
three feet off the ground in making 
this hop. Scientists who watched him 
compared his performance with the 
first attempts at aviation, when motor 
propelled planes trundled around on 
the ground with occasional little leaps 
into the air. 

“Poulain’s vehicle looks like a bicy- 
cle with a propeller. To win the 
money he had to make a fight of more 
than 10 yards. While the crowd 
looked on, he pedaled furiously along 
the field and finally flew clear of the 
ground.” 


Almost 40 years have elapsed since 
Mr. Miller filed his application on a 
flying machine, and today small boys are 
entering their model planes in contests 
all over the United States, and no one 
dreams of calling them other than wise 
little lads. The impossibility has be- 
come a reality. No longer is flying con- 
fined to the winged creatures of the 
earth. No longer are the barbs of ridi- 
cule directed toward the man who main- 
tains that circumnavigation of the globe 
by air travel will some day be as safe as 
by land and water routes. The march 
of progress—1890, Miller—1928, Lind- 
berg—1965, ?—who shall say that any 
idealist of today will not be the prac- 
ticalist of 40 years hence. 





Epitor’s Nore: 


We have on our desk the official pat- 
ent granted by the United States patent 
office to Mr. George M. Miller for im- 
provements in flying machines. This 
caveat is dated October 26, 1892, and 
signed by W. E. Simons, Commissioner 
of Patents. We also have a photograph 
of Mr. Miller’s first air bicycle which, 
owing to its faded condition, will not 
reproduce satisfactorily. This is one of 
the most interesting photographs show- 
ing the beginnings of the flying machine 
ever made. 
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express and the stage coach emerged 
from the center of a whirling cloud 


I: is not so long ago that the pony 


of dust, and our forefathers cheered. 
Every safe arrival, without hold-ups, 
without accidents, was an event. The 
men were fearless and hardy who ran 
these “limiteds” of early California his- 
tory—but the odds were mighty. 

The driving of the “golden spike” 
which united 
California and 
the East by rail 
was celebrated 
fittingly with 
waving hats, 
hoarse throats 
and all manner 
of enthusiastic 
noise. But some 
quaint pre-mod- 
ern modernist 
made the re- 
mark, “What 
will it matter a 
hundred years 
from now?” 
Not that he was 
referringto 
golden spikes 
particularly, but 
it fits. 

In a mighty 
brief span of 
years California 
passed up the 
pony express and 
the stage coach. 
The snorting iron horse was predomi- 
nant. Now, in another brief span of 
years, California has been giving the 
steam-breathing monster of the steel 
track the farewell shuffle. More and 
more people have been investigating 
wings—the kind that grow in factories. 

Eight months ago the Maddux Air 
Lines opened the first large-plane inter- 
city passenger service in California. With 
12-passenger, three-motored and all- 
metal Ford air liners, passengers were 
carried daily between San Diego and Los 
Angeles. The service was a success. 


The Last Word In Transportation 


By Arthur Q. Hagerman 


Business men, salesmen particularly, 
found the air liner a boon to profits. 
Tired week-enders from Los Angeles 
found San Diego and Tia Juana only 


a little over one hour distant. 


On April 14, 1928, three great air 
liners lifted their cargo of distinguished 


guests off Rogers Airport, Los Angeles, 
and journeyed to San Francisco, via 


Bakersfield, Fresno and Oakland. That 





was the beginning of daily passenger ser- 
vice between Northern and Southern 
California, with large, luxurious planes. 
The small one-motored plane continues 
to whip the wind in the interests of air 
mail, but the tri-motored, all-metal air 
yacht is the travelers’ medium today. 
One of the most interesting spectacles 
to be imagined would be the appearance 
of a few of the characters of a century 
ago, grouped around an old mission as 
the daily limited of the skyway follows 
its fleet course overhead. What prayers 
there would be for deliverance from the 
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monster! No doubt the Indians would 
be called into conference and asked to 
prepare their arrows for a long fight. 
Yet, strangely enough in view of this 
rapid change in our California life, the 
only way really to allow one’s imagina- 
tion full sway over the dead hours of 
the past is to ride aloft—and see Cali- 
fornia from the vantage point of the 
conqueror of space. A little leeway for 
the thoughts, a 
certain license 
for our imagi- 
nations, and we 
people the plains 
and the purple, 
gold and green 
valleys with the 
charactersof yes- 
terday. 
What, hol 
Move on, Sci- 
ence — give us 
faster wings. 
Let us have com- 
fortable chairs, 
wide windows 
and the safety of 
metal, the surety 
of three, six or 
a dozen motors! 
Let us have all 
the Lindberghs 
you have, and 
tell us when the 
next limited de- 
parts for Mars. 
But—allow us, 


with our childlike minds, to look below 
and see the scouts of civilization stealing 
through the mountain trails. Let us pop- 
ulate the crevices of timbered Tehachepi 
with hostile faces, sleek bronze figures 
garbed in paint and a flap of leather. 
We'll watch for the first hardy sail ap- 
proaching the Golden Gate, and as we 
settle gracefully to the smooth sod of 
the airport of the Bay, pardon us for ob- 
literating the shiny metal hangar-roofs 
and peering at the band of aborigines and 
pioneers whose curious faces greet us! 








The Library of Congress at Washington is in urgent need of several back numbers of the OveRLAND MonTHLY 
to complete its files. The Library especially desires Nos. 2 to 8, inclusive, of Volume 83, these being the issues of 
February to August, 1926. “Do you by any chance,” write the Library authorities, “have these numbers available?” 
Many readers bind their volumes or keep the issues intact. By sending us these numbers you will confer a great favor 
upon the Library of Congress, as well as upon us. We shall be glad to remit 25 cents per copy for the above issues. 
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Sixty Years cAgo---1868 






First Editorial in Overland Monthly 
BE. T. C, 


By Francis Bret Harte 


ET it falls to my lot at the very outset, 
to answer, on behalf of the publish- 
ers, a few questions that have arisen 
in the progress of this venture. Why, for in- 
stance, is this magazine called “The Overland 
Monthly”? It would perhaps be easier to say 
why it was not called by some of the thousand 
other titles suggested. I might explain how 
“Pacific Monthly” is hack- 


dian tribes?—do you see this broad zone 
reaching from Virginia City to St. Louis, as 
yet only dotted by telegraph stations, whose 
names are familiar, but of whose locality we 
are profoundly ignorant? Here creeps the rail- 
road, each day drawing the West and East 
closer together. Do you think, O owner of 
Oakland and San Francisco lots, that the vast 

current soon to pour along 





neyed, mild in suggestion, 
and at best but a feeble 
echo of the Boston “‘Atlan- 
tic’; how the “West,” 
“Wide West” and “West- 
ern” are already thread- 
bare and suggest to Eastern 
readers only Chicago and 
the Lakes; how “‘Occiden- 
tal” and “‘Chrysopolis” are 
but cheap pedantry, and 
“Sunset,” “Sundown,” 


ly indicates. 
“Hesper,” etc., cheaper 





Just sixty years ago, in July, 
1868, Bret Harte began in the first 
issue of the Overland Monthly, 
that series of editorials, stories, and 
poems that almost from the begin- 
ning placed him in the front rank 
of the world’s literateurs. His edi- 
torials appeared under caption 
“ETC”. The significance of this 
editorial, here reproduced in this 
60th Anniversary issue, is obvious. 
That Bret Harte was possessed of 
imagination, not only, but judg- 
ment and vision and commercial 
understanding, this editorial clear- 


this narrow channel will 
be always kept within the 
bounds you have made for 
it? Will not this mighty 
Nilus overflow its banks 
and fertilize the surround- 
ing desert? Can you ticket 
every passenger through to 
San Francisco—to Oakland 
—to Sacramento—even to 
Virginia City? Shall not 
the route be represented as 


well as the termini? .And 


Epiror. 








sentiment; how ‘“Califor- 
nia”—honest and direct enough—is yet too 
local to attract any but a small number of 
readers. I might prove that there was safety, 
at least, in the negative goodness of our pres- 
ent homely Anglo-Saxon title. But is there 
nothing more? Turn your eyes to this map, 
made but a few years ago. Do you see this 
vast interior basin of the Continent, on which 
the boundaries of States and Territories are 
less distinct than the names of wandering In- 


where our people travel, 
that is the highway of our thought. Will the 
trains be freighted only with merchandise, and 
shall we exchange nothing but goods? Will 
not our civilization gain by the subtle inflowing 
current of Eastern refinement, and shall we 
not, by the same channel, throw into Eastern 
exclusiveness something of our own breadth 
and liberality? And if so, what could be more 
appropriate for the title of a literary magazine 
than to call it after this broad highway? 
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1928---Sixty Years A fter 


S WE look back over six decades 
A of history, we can scarcely realize 

the tremendous progress achieved 
in these sixty years. California and the 
Pacific Coast have come into prominence 
through the discovery of gold and the 
subsequent movement of population to 
the westward. The last spike, joining 
together the rails of the transcontinental 
lines and bridging the East and West, 
was driven in 1869. It is difficult to 
realize that the first issue of this maga- 
zine found its way to the hands of read- 
ers in July of the previous year. 


Travel and communication have ex- 
perienced an evolution amounting to a 
revolution since the day Bret Harte 
penned his first editorial in Overland 
Monthly. The prairie schooner, the 
pony express, and the “wind-jammer” 
sailing vessel gave place to the steam 
train, the telegraph and the modern 
steamship. Then came the telephone. 
The voyage “round the horn,” or across 
the isthmus, was shortened by the com- 
pletion of the Panama Canal. The wire- 
less telegraph grew into the radio. The 
flying machine of crude design became 
the airship of the present day, and an 
actuality in our commercial life. And 
only today, we have upon our desk a 
photograph taken of a group in San 
Francisco, just before boarding an air- 
ship for Los Angeles. This picture was 
developed and transmitted as a televi- 
sion photo, and presented to the travelers 
three hours later as they stepped from 
their airship 500 miles distant from their 
taking off. 


NE of the greatest accomplishments 

during the last half of the period since 
the establishment of Overland Monthly, 
is the perfection of the gas engine. The 
automobile has come to take the place 
of the horse. The tractor upon the farm 
and ranch does the work of many horses 
and many men. Both for business and 
for pleasure, the automobile is one of 
the chief factors in our modern life. 


Color photography, the talking mo- 
tion picture, and the visibility to one an- 
other of those who at great distances 
apart talk over the phone, are dreams 
that have come true. Vessels at sea are 
guided from the land without the aid of 
chart or pilot or compass upon the ship. 
The exploits of those who made famous 
the “Twenty Thousand Leagues Under 
the Sea” are but child’s play in our mod- 
ern experience. The eighty days required 
in the imagination of Jules Verne for 
the trip around the world, will soon be 


By Arthur H. Chamberlain 


contracted to hardly more than that 
number of hours. A score of separate 
messages moving in opposite directions 
can at one time be sent over the same 
wire, and the human voice can, almost 
as quick as thought itself, be carried 
well-nigh around the world. 


URING the Panama-Pacific Expo- 

sition at San Francisco in 1915, 
there was consummated a scientific feat 
thought by most. people then to be im- 
possible. We talked over direct wire 
from the exposition grounds to President 
Faunce of Brown University, at Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island. Witnessing that 
experiment was an eminent scientist who 
concluded that this was the culmination 
in the field of science. We had reached, 
he assured us, the ultimate in the appli- 
cation of science to the arts and indus- 
tries. 

How far short of the truth this esti- 
mate was can readily be understood by 
even the layman of today. The demands 
growing out of the Great War gave us, 
in a half-dozen years, greater advances 
than those witnessed in the previous half 
century. And in the realms of physical 
science, chemistry, biology, geography, 
the next decade will likely far outstretch 
the advances made since the establish- 
ment of this magazine. 

Bret Harte was, in vision, many years 
before his time. But the changes wrought 
in these sixty years since his notable 
achievement in launching the Overland 
Monthly, are far greater than his imag- 
ination pictured. The modern office 
building of today. of steel and concrete, 
fireproof and well-lighted, is a far cry 
from those simple structures of wood 
and brick of 1868. Since that day, the 
tallow-dip and the kerosene lamp have 
been waived aside for the electric light. 
Gas and electricity take the place of 
wood and coal as fuel. Mountains have 
been tunneled. Impossible sweeps of 
water have been bridged. Deserts have 
been reclaimed, and waters stored for 
commercial and domestic uses. The 
street cars, drawn by horses, are now 
propelled by invisible power born hun- 
dreds of miles distant, and transmitted 
on wires to our very doors. Our labor- 
saving devices, cold storage plants, mod- 
ern equipments everywhere, and im- 
proved methods in the world of finance, 
of industry, of commerce, of manufac- 
ture, of trade, of transportation, are the 
marvels of the world. 


RET HARTE, himself a printer, 

would with difficulty reconcile the 
simple equipment of the shop in which 
he worked with the modern machinery 
of the present-day printing establishment. 
Himself a teacher, the progress made in 
education during these 60 years would 
be to him a miracle. And if in letters 
and the entire field of literature the west 
has taken high place, it is because in no 
small degree such progress was made 
possible by the work of Bret Harte him- 
self and those other writers who, with 
him, laid the foundations of the Over- 
land Monthly. 


In population, California has, in this 
sixty-year period, grown from a few 
thousands to millions. Straggling towns 
have expanded into great and populous 
cities. The ranchos of grain and ranges 
of cattle now produce fruits that in qual- 
ity and quantity are nowhere equalled. 
The agricultural and pastoral regions 
of the earlier day share honors with mod- 
ern industrial and manufacturing cen- 
ters of the present. In extent and excel- 
lence, the highway system is the model 
for the world. In climate and scenery 
and standards brought about by legisla- 
tion, social and humanitarian in char- 
acter, California leads. 


In the earlier day, there were few ship 
lanes on the Pacific. Travel between our 
eastern ports and the Old World coun- 
tries was even then quite common. The 
Orient was only beginning to open up. 
China and Japan were isolated, the Phil- 
ippines had not been brought under our 
eye, and the Hawaiian Islands were vis- 
ited by few roving souls only. Today 
the front door of the continent has shift- 
ed from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The 
theatre of action is deliberately but 
surely moving to the westward. Our 
commerce with the Pacific countries has 
tremendously increased and exceeds any 
possible estimate of a few years ago. 
Our coastwise trade is a big item. And 
our neighbors on the south—Mexico, the 
Central American countries, and South 
America are trading directly with Pa- 
cific Coast centers. 


In these developments the Overland 
Monthly has taken prominent part in its 
sixty years of continuous service. It 
will continue to fulfill the ambitions of 
its founders to the end that the Pacific 
Coast will assume its proper place in 
industrial greatness, in commercial su- 
premacy, in educational leadership, and 
in literary quality. 
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When all human hope for the safety of her beloved Carl has vanished in the cataclysm 
of battling nations, wistful Lillian Gish, as Pauli, the Austrian girl, turns to prayer 
as the only remaining solace for a soul shaken and shattered by war hysteria and hatreds. 
An impressive scene from Channing Pollock’s famous protest against War, “THE 
ENEMY,” as adapted to the screen by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. 
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ALK with the manager of a legiti- 

mate theatre and he will tell you, 

“We can no longer depend upon the 
East to keep our theatre open . . .” 

Talk with the advance agent of the 
traveling road attraction and he will tell 
you, “The small town is dead . . . the 
long railroad jumps between the Rockies 
and the Pacific Coast make a tour a 
gamble not worth the risk . . .” 

Talk with the manager of a big time 
vaudeville theatre and, if he will admit 
the fact, he can tell you that “Big time 
variety is a thing of the past . . . the 
movies—or the picture theatres—have 
stolen all our stars and we are forced 
into a policy of three or more shows a 





June Knight—from high school to the Fan- 
chon & Marco chorus and now a ballet dancer 
in motion pictures. 


day, with the addition of feature pic- 
tures.” 

Then what is there left for the Pacific 
slope? 

Can California, the movie center, 
certainly the legitimate theatrical pro- 
duction center, possibly, supply her own 
theatres, and will their productions be 
worthy of patronage at the ticket office? 

There are many answers to this— 

Principally, the legitimate theatre can 
survive with a certain type of attrac- 
tion. The play, dramatic or musical, 
that is a certain box office success in 
the East will meet a similar success from 
Western theatregoers if the manager 
who contemplates the Pacific slope pro- 
duction will secure an Eastern cast of 
capable performers and duplicate the 
scenic and costume embellishment. ‘These 
productions can be made profitable be- 


What are We Coming to Theatrically? 


By Frank Whitbeck 


cause if the play is right it can stay in 
either Los Angeles or San Francisco for 
a run of ten or twelve weeks and to this 
can be added another ten weeks in the 
Northwest. 

Producers such as Henry Duffy will 
always find success in the West because 
—Duffy charges a sensible price at the 
ticket office, $1.25 for the best seats, 
his casts are made up of Eastern actors; 
many times the original star of the pro- 
duction and the scenic effects are often 
better than the New York, or other 
Eastern city, premier. 

But the legitimate theatre caters to 
but ten per cent of the theatre-going 
public and the movies get the balance, 
the great run of amusement seekers, in 
these days, seldom see the inside of the 
legitimate theatre—what are their stage 
preference or appetite—must their talent 
come from the East? 

Not at all! For the past five years 
California has been showing the way to 
Eastern movie magnates. This is true, 
not only in theatre construction and fur- 
nishing, but in the manner the program 
is arranged, the music furnished and the 
type of stage entertainment. 

Five years ago West Coast Theatres 
gave Fanchon & Marco, favorite vaude- 
ville and stage stars of local repute, the 
opportunity to first produce what they 
termed “a stage presentation’’; in fact, 
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it was just the reversing of the current 
procedure. Instead of a “prologue,” a 
scene taken from an incident in the mo- 
tion picture current on the screen, it 
was the West Coast-Fanchon & Marco 
idea to get as far away from the theme 
or locale of the picture and to furnish 
fast, smart and diversified entertainment 
built around the exploits of a clever 
band of specialists with a leader of per- 
sonality and many accomplishments—a 
musician who not only understood music 
thoroughly and was a soloist of positive 
talent, but to this must be added the 
ability to sing, dance, clown, recite a 
dramatic song and to do acrobatics, and 
prove a magnet through his personal ap- 
pearance to the younger elements; in 
fact, to be a draw to the flapper type 
just as Valentino or Ronald Colman on 
the screen. 

West Coast-Fanchon & Marco de- 
veloped musicians such as Paul Ash, Art 
Hickman, Abe Lyman, Rube ‘Wolf, 
Walt Roesner —stage musicians with 
certain ability and who have since gone 
all over the country and proved sensa- 
tions in not only theatrical circles, but 
at the always sure barometer of stage 
success—the ticket office. 

The stars of vaudeville and the legiti- 
mate stage were eager to listen to the 
siren—and golden—call of the movie 
houses. Stars such as Al Jolson, the 
Duncan Sisters, Aileen Stanley, Nora 

(Continued on Page 268) 


Three Los Angeles boarding school girls who find profit in interpretive dancing ai a career 
—Betty Jerome, Helen Hughes, Darleen Ver Jean—all Fanchon &@ Marco proteges. 
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Human Sheep and a Fictitious Stock Market 


CHOOSING YOUR INVESTMENTS @ 





By Trebor Selig 











unreasoning sheep! They see others 
of their kind jumping over the 

fence and they, also, scramble for a 
chance to jump over the fence. If ‘they 
could reason at all, they would probably 
believe that there must be greener grass 
and more of it on the other side, or they 
would not see their fellows rushing 
there. But they are largely actuated 
only by an instinct to do what others are 
doing. There is plenty of grass where 
they are now, and they do not see the 
grass in the other field. All they can see 
is other sheep jumping over the fence. 

Thus did a prominent San Franciscan 
comment a few days ago, on the unpre- 
cedented scope of the current craze for 
stock market speculation. He had re- 
ferred to the long period of time during 
which the stock market has reflected a 
fairly constant upward trend. He had 
pointed out the fact that many of the 
more popular stocks are readily selling 
today at unjustifiable prices. He had 
expressed his amazement at the enor- 
mous sums of money involved in the 
daily turnover of speculative securities. 
And his reference to sheep was prompted 
by the fact that the magnitude of the 
present day stock market operations is 
due to the participation of vast num- 
bers of individuals throughout the coun- 
try, the great majority of whom are but 
trusting novices in such a business. 

“Even under normal conditions, the 
stock market is a thing to be avoided by 
all but the few who have the ability, the 
patience and the facilities for long and 
conscientious study,” said this man, 
whose own notable successes are based 
on a lifetime of technical research into 
the fundamentals of finance and invest- 
ment. “Only the best informed can, 
with any degree of confidence, know 
when to buy and at what price to buy 
the many securities daily traded in on 
our exchanges. The novice and the in- 
experienced person has just the same 
chance of success that he would have 
playing the races or bucking a faro bank. 
Such is the case in normal times and 
under conditions which may be appraised 
by precedent. 

“Today’s situation, however, is far 
from normal. In fact, it is and has been 


SS just trusting, thoughtless, 
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for many months so far from normal 
that all of the more conservative have 
kept out of the field entirely. One of 
the biggest concerns in the country, 
holder of scores of millions of securi- 
ties, which has customarily been a heavy 
daily buyer of sound stocks and bonds, 
has been out of the market for nearly a 
year. Not only has this concern declined 
to buy at the quoted market prices, but 
its brokers have for a long time carried 
standing orders amounting to many mil- 
lions of dollars to buy standard stocks 
at prices far below present figures, and 
they are confident the orders will ulti- 
mately be filled. 


“The investment research department 
of this corporation comprises some of 
the most able analysts in the country. 
Their studies have shown the utter fal- 
lacy of attempting to justify current 
market prices upon any sound basis of 
reckoning. ‘The corporation these men 
serve is an investor and not a gambler. 
The stocks and bonds it buys are chosen 
for security and yield. Before they are 
bought these securities are always most 
carefully analyzed, their intrinsic worth 
definitely determined and they are never 
purchased when the price is out of line 
with their fundamental investment 
value. That is why this house is not 
buying today. The nation-wide frenzy 
of speculation, which has spread like an 
epidemic from coast to coast, has given 
the market a list of price quotations 
wholly artificial, unsound, unstable, dan- 
gerous. 

“How long this state of affairs can 
last is an unanswerable proposition. 
There is no precedent for it. When the 
holders of these overpriced securities tire 
of carrying stocks and bonds that yield 
but a fraction of the earnings the money 
invested should and could return, the 
end will come to this artificial market. 
Then a general slump will follow and 
these amateur speculators will see their 
paper profits shrink to nothing more 
than a sweet but bitter memory. But 
the big corporation referred to and many 
thousands of other cautious and experi- 
enced investors will not be among the 
victims. . 

“The real investors are keeping out of 
the market these days. Of the hoard 








that produces the daily grist of broker- 
age commissions, a few are experienced 
and daring gamblers, but the vast ma- 
jority are merely human sheep jumping 
over a fence. Not one in a thousand of 
them is able to analyze values and prices 
and other factors sufficiently to know 
what he is doing. They have been stam- 
peded with the flock and will blindly 
follow the other sheep over the fence and 
to wherever they may lead them.” 

The soundness of this man’s comments 
was amply illustrated but a few hours 
after they were made—and for a day 
the anguished bleating of panic-stricken 
sheep was heard above the steady hum 
of the country’s normal business. Thou- 
sands of them, having scrambled over 
onto the other side of the fence, were 
scampering cheerfully about in trustful 
quest of the expected greener grass, when 
the wolves swooped down upon them 
without warning and without mercy. It 
was a new experience for the sheep and 
they were utterly helpless. 

It truly can be said, therefore, that 
they were utterly helpless. Many were 
wiped out at once, some escaped with 
mangled bodies, and a few eluded the 
raiders and are again calling hopefully 
to their fellows who have not yet jumped 
over the fence. 

The disaster which visited the stock 
market that memorable morning has 
doubtless checked in some degree the 
widespread popular enthusiasm for spec- 
ulation. The more conservative citi- 
zens, the less thoughtless, will take warn- 
ing of this stock market gesture and 
keep out of a game of which they know 
little or nothing beyond laying down 
their money and hoping for the best. 
Many will disregard it entirely and con- 
tinue their adopted course, heedless of 
the underlying significance of that short 
but crushing market break, deaf to those 
who predict its recurrence, blind to the 
evidence of experienced market analysts, 
ignoring with obstinate and cheerful op- 
timism the unquestioned inflation of 
price quotations, and will mortgage their 
homes to buy more chances in this new 
and thrilling game. 

That the event was but a significant 
gesture, all who have made any consci- 


(Continued on Page 255) 
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is about 800 words, by the use of speed- 
writing as many as 2500 words can be 
sent in a single picture. 

One might go on to tell of numerous 
instances through which Telephotograph 
has been adapted by individuals and or- 
ganizations to their purposes. Many of 
the most important examples have been 
sketched here; but it would not do to 
close the story without emphasizing the 
fact that a four color picture was re- 
cently sent successfully from San Fran- 
cisco to New York. Thus, we see that 
Telephotograph is colorful. Nor is the 
romantic element as visualized by the 
motion picture industry lacking. Quite 
recently a short section of motion pic- 
ture film showing Miss Vilma Banky 
was sent from Chicago to New York by 
Telephotograph. In less than seven 
hours after the picture was taken in the 
Illinois city, it was flashed on the screen 
at the Embassy Theatre in New York. 


Then again, as a feature of one of the 
initial flights of an airplane transit com- 
pany, flying between San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, the passengers were photo- 
graphed as a group just before the plane 
took off. When the aerial travelers 
reached Los Angeles, three hours later, 
they were each handed a Telephoto- 
graph, sent from the city by the Golden 
Gate. 








Pictures by Wire 


(Continued from Page 246) 


It truly can be sadi, therefore, that 
anything that can be photographed can 
be sent by wire, through a process which, 
described in the simplest terms, is a long 
distance telephone transmitting varia- 
tions of light and shade, instead of varia- 
tions of tone and sound. In the Tele- 
photograph machine, instead of a plate 
sensitive to sound, as in the telephone, 
there is a photoelectric cell, which is 
sensitive to light. When different in- 
tensities of light are focused on the cell 
it transmits them as electrical impulses, 
correspondingly strong or weak, to a 
receiving machine at a distant station. 
There they are again translated into 
light and shadow and are focused on an 
ordinary camera film. Thus, when the 
light is focused through the positive of 
a photograph onto the photoelectric cell 
and the resulting electrical impulses 
transmitted to a receiving machine, the 
lights and shadows in the received pic- 
ture correspond exactly to those in the 
original. 


“Pictures by Wire,” far from being 
a fantasy, has taken its place among the 
time-shattering accessories to everyday 
American life, and among the many in- 
novations of the Bell System to speed up 
and extend the range of communication. 





San Francisco in the early days—View of Bay looking toward Goat Island (Yerba Buena) 
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INVESTMENTS 
(Continued from Page 254) 
entious study of the stock market agree. 
It was a momentary movement toward 


CHOOSING 


normal values. And so long as market 
prices continue at levels not supported 
by actual or even probable earnings, just 
so long will its recurrence hover as a 
menace over those who take chances in 
that game today. 





TAKING STOCK 
(Continued from Page 242) 

Our savings banks make the best per 
capita showing of any in the world. The 
semi-annual statement of twenty-five 
Californian savings-banks for the term 
ending June 30th, 1875, shows an aggre- 
gate deposit account of $72,569,103, 
gold, distributed among 91,933 deposi- 
tors, giving an average of $789 to each. 

We think on this showing our busi- 
ness prospects in all branches will bear 
any comparison or scrutiny to which 
they may be subjected, and come out 
grandly. 





O’ for a booke and a shadie nooke, 
Eyther indore or out; 
With the grene leaves whispering over- 
heade, 
Or the street cryes all about. 
(Quoted by Lord Avebury as “An 
Old Song,” but probably modern 
and said to be written by John Wil- 
son, London bookseller [d. 1889}, 
as a “motto” for his second-hand 


catalogue, c. 1888.) 
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Big Trees of California 


(Continued from Page 229) 


Legion of California in the summer of 
1921 to the Unknown Dead of the 
World War. Tombstones will crumble 
to earth. The names they wore be lost in 
the waves of Time, but the Fallen Hero 
Tree will stand, transmitting to the 
centuries the memory of its dedication. 

The Sequoia is the hardiest of trees. 
Immune to the forces of decay. Unde- 
filed by the ravages of disease. 
vious to the assaults of insects and 
fungus. ‘The fallen monarchs that lie 
upon the floor of the Mariposa and 
Calaveras Groves, have lain uprooted 
there for centuries with no evidence of 
decay. The wood is firm and hard as 
when some giant blast first laid them 
low. John Muir writes that under 
favorable circumstances these trees live 
for 5,000 years, and says, “I feel con- 
fident that if every Sequoia in the range 
were to die today, numerous monuments 
of their existence would remain of so 
imperishable a nature as to be available 
for the student more than 10,000 years 
hence.” Time and the elements of 
Nature cannot mar the stalwart life of 
these great trees. Only the woodman’s 
axe and fire may destroy them. And 
against this has sprung up conservation. 


ONSERVATION—what a trav- 
esty of the Truth that such a word 
must perforce be coined. What a trav- 
esty on the justice and fitness of things 
that a people must beseech a man-made 
government to let them keep what the 
Giver of all government bequeathed a 
legacy, for all time. These trees—these 
giant trees—are God’s bequest to every 
human eye and heart and soul that may 
compass them. ‘These trees are God’s 
bequest to every memory that may en- 
shrine their grandeur in its dream. 
These trees were left, devised, be- 
queathed by. right inalienable, the birth- 
right of every babe, of every soul, whose 
being touched the flight of thirty cen- 
turies. 

And then comes Man to interpose his 
will before beneficence divine. To lift 
his arrogance to Heaven’s shrine, and 
say “these trees are mine.” Up he came 
from the Feudal Agent with his deeds 
and bequests and surveys—this pigmy 
god lifted from the clay and breathed 
upon a soul—to claim these trees, these 
wonder trees, for what? Fer Beauty’s 
dream? For Recreation’s quest? For 
Memory’s charm? Ah, no, for fence 
rails where his cattle corifined may fat- 
ten for the market place. For grape- 
stakes where the purple fruit may thrive 
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that once again Belshazzar’s feast may 
spread in modern halls. For pigstys 
where his wallowing pork grows, into 
gold. 

The Grizzly Giant is the Grand Old 
Monarch of the Mariposa Grove. 
Joseph LeConte left an indelible picture 
of this tree when he wrote: “Of all 
the trees of the Grove, and, therefore, 
of all the trees I have ever seen, the 
Grizzly Giant impressed me most pro- 
foundly; not indeed, by its tallness or 
its symmetry, but by the hugeness of 
its cylindrical trunk and by a certain 
gnarled grandeur, a librous, sinewy 
strength which defies time itself. The 
others with their smooth, straight, taper- 
ing shafts, towering to a height of over 
two hundred feet, seemed to me the 
type of youthful vigor and beauty in 
the plenitude of power and success. 
But this with its large, rough, battered 
trunk nearly 30 feet in diameter, with 
top broken off at a height of 204 feet, 
with its great limbs six to eight feet in 
diameter, twisted and broken, seemed to 
me the type of a great life, declining 
but still strong and self-reliant.” 

The Mariposa Grove boasts the tall- 
est tree of the Sierra Sequoia. This is 
the Mark Twain Tree. The height of 
this magnificent specimen is 331 feet. 
The Captain A. E. Wood Tree has a 
height of 310 feet. The Columbia 
reaches into the sky 294 feet. From 
the base to the rounded dome of the 
Nevada the length is 287 feet while 
the Georgia reaches the height of 270 
feet. The Queen of the Forest is within 
the average height of the Giant Sequoia, 
reaching 219 feet into the mountain 
sunshine. 

According to Muir, “the bark of 
the largest trees is from one to two 
feet thick, rich, cinnamon brown, pur- 
plish on young trees, forming magni- 
ficent masses of color with the under- 
brush. ‘Toward the end of winter 
the trees are in bloom, while the snow 
is still eight or ten feet deep. The 
female flowers are about three-eighths 
of an inch long, pale green, and grow 
in countless thousands on the ends of 
sprays. The males are still more 
abundant, paleyellow, a fourth of an 
inch long and when the pollen is ripe 
they color the whole tree and dust 
the air and the ground. The cones 
are bright grass-green in color, about 
two and a half inches long, and one 
and a half wide, made up of 30 or 40 
strong, closely-packed, rhomboidal 
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scales, with four to eight seeds at the 

base of each. 

“The seeds are wonderfully small 
and light, being only from an eighth 
to a fourth of an inch long and wide, 
including a filmy surrounding wing, 
which causes them to glint and waver 
in falling and enables the wind to 
carry them considerable distances. 
Unless harvested by the squirrels, the 
cones discharge their seed and remain 
on the tree for many years. In fruit- 
ful seasons the trees are fairly laden. 
On two small branches one and a half 
and two inches in diameter, I counted 
480 cones. No other California 
conifer produces nearly so many seeds, 
except, perhaps, the other Sequoia, the 
Redwood of the Coast Mountains. 
Millions are ripened annually by a 
single tree, and in a fruitful year the 
product of one of the northern groves 
would be enough to plant all the 
mountain ranges in the world.” 

The Sequoias are the oldest living 
things in the world today. The age of 
one that was felled in the Calaveras 
Grove for the sake of using its stump 
as a dancing floor, was 1,300 years and 
its diameter measured across the stump 
24 feet inside the bark. Another that 
was felled in the Kings River Forest, 
about the same size, was 2,200 years 
old. The most ancient tree thus far 
logged in the Converse Basin had an 
age of 3148 years. It is not possible 
to determine the age of a Sequoia from 
its diametric measurement. Dudley, 
who pursued investigations in the Con- 
verse Basin, found one tree 39 feet in 
circumference to be 2,171 years old, 
while another twice this circumference 
was only 1,310 years old. The com- 
puted age of the Calaveras tree, felled 
to make a dance floor, measured by its 
circumference would have been 6,840 
years, whereas its true age was only 


1,300 years. 


However, mere figures do not give 
us an idea of the Sequoia’s age. Fig- 
ures are only characters on the written 
page. Sordid with fact, unenlightening, 
devoid of vision. It is only by the march 
of passing events that we learn the truth. 
It is only through the pictures we draw 
from history, out of the remote and 
misty archives of the past, that the veri- 
ties of the present appear. It is only 
through the perspective of Time that 
we know the wonder and the glory of 
the Giant Sequoia. 


When Pontius Pilate, in poor and 
fool display, washed his hands of inno- 
cent blood, these trees looked down and 
marked man’s inhumanity to man, that 
gave Hypocrisy its name. When in 
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LAND POOR—By Kate Speake Penny. Har- 
old Final, Ltd. 


HE white spotlight of the literary 
world is again turned on Birming- 
ham, Alabama, as a literary center. 

From the pen of Kate Speake Penny, 
a resident of Birmingham, comes a new 
novel, “Land Poor,” just off the press 
of Harold Vinal, Ltd., New York City. 

“Land Poor,” a story of the New 
South, deals with the problem confront- 
ing the landholders in the South. It con- 
tains a philosophy of life gained from 
wide observation and experience. 

Mrs. Penny has followed the new 
trend of novelists in writing about an 
American family. 

It is interesting to know, that while 
the novels of the emerging English story 
writers, such stories as “The Hound of 
Spring”, “The Day’s Madness”, “The 
Constant Nymph” and “Dusty Ans- 
wers” are chiefly interested in passionate 
and rebellious young people, our Amer- 
ican novelists are portraying serious 
youth and their significance in American 
life. 

It may be by accident or intention, 
but the three Harper’s $2,000 prize 
novels, published annually, have dealt 
with the American family. In dealing 
with the family, the individual is sub- 
merged in such a way that you scarcely 
recognize hero or heroine. 

The material, then, of “‘Land Poor” 
may be called representative in that it 
shows what is interesting many of our 
more recent fiction writers. 

At any rate, “Land Poor,” from the 
point of view of a young woman of the 
North who has come South to teach 
domestic science, is a social, economic 
problem that comes from traditions and 
environment smothering energy and initi- 
ative, and not from enervating climatic 
conditions. 

Carefully quaint characters of the 
South and newcomers from the North 
together carry the message of the author. 
Sectional problems are viewed, in a large 
way, as national problems. (Can it be 
that the author has inherited a judicial 
mind ?) 

Exciting episodes reveal the beauty of 
a well-told love story. 





The dynamic personality of the young 
woman who comes to Multiflora, a big, 
southern plantation that places the fam- 
ily in this condition, is fascinating. (If 
this is not Mrs. Penny, who can it be?) 

A precious gift has been put into its 
pages; from its author has gone out rare 
qualities of humor, understanding and 
optimism. 

The delineation of the negro char- 
acter, with no thought of tomorrow, is 
delightful. The folk background of the 
southern “hill-billy” is perfect. 

Full of funny and original anecdotes, 
the book is suitable for selections for 
dialect readings for parlor and platform, 
and for reading aloud to groups. 

The pure literary style, the accuracy 
of facts, figures, descriptions, and the 
length of the novel, recommend it as 
supplementary reading in English courses 
in high schools and colleges of the South 
and of the Nation. 

Mary K. Jones. 





LOVE AND I—A Novel, by Ednah Aiken. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. Price $2.00. 


DNAH AIKEN, the author of this 
attractive novel has several inter- 
esting books to her credit. ““The Hinges 
of Custom” and “If Today Be Sweet” 
are two of her fascinating titles. Mrs. 
Aiken has an interesting literary environ- 
ment. She initiated a fine group of 
writers in the Sequoia Club and later 
was identified with the Sunset Maga- 
zine. 

In “Love and I”, she took the title 
from Edwin Markham’s poem “Out- 
witted”— 

“He drew a circle that shut me out, 

Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout; 

But love and I had the wit to win, 

We drew a circle that took him in.” 

The principal characters are Warren 
Gaunt, Marcia Robbins and Crystal 
Wayman. There are many other char- 
acters, including “Happy” and Jack and 
Jill, and Martino. The plot is based on 
the shooting of Robbins, the husband of 
Marcia, and the strained relationship be- 
tween Marcia and Crystal and the de- 
velopment of the love of Warren Gaunt 
for Crystal. 

There are many characters, scenes and 
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riters 


conversations in which subtle philosophy, 
shrewd repartee and fundamental truths 
of human life are emphasized. Ednah 
Aiken, in telling the story, has developed 
a style particularly her own. The pub- 
lisher states in his announcement that 
the story is “told with a masterly tech- 
nique”. ; 

The descriptive writing of the Penin- 
sula and other points of local interest 
is unusually accurate. Even when the 
Italian describes parties and places 
abroad, the reader realizes that the au- 
thor must have seen the pictures and 
places described. Just as Ednah Aiken 
has seen the color and beauty, the light 
and shade of the tawny hills of Califor- 
nia, she has lived some of the emotions 
and the intellectual activities she por- 
trays in the novel “Love and I”. The 
book should have a large sale. 

Harr WAGNER. 





AMERICAN INQUISITORS — By Walter 
Lippmann. The Macmillan Company, 
120 pages. Price $1.25. 

N the AMERICAN INQuIsIToRs Walter 

Lippmann, the present day American 
Socrates, clearly and fearlessly states 
some of our present day perplexities, and 
in a broad-minded manner makes it 
plain that common education is the cure 
for these perplexities. Lippmann shows 
that while education is the cure, it can- 
not accomplish all that should be de- 
sired, because the hands of the teacher 
are tied by politics. In his opinion noth- 
ing can be honorably accomplished till 
these hands are untied and until the 
teacher realizes what his duties really 
are to the world and what he should do 
to help the world. 

The author points out that the scholar 
judges books, and especially books of his- 
tory, “not upon grounds of faithfulness, 
but upon grounds of faithfulness to 
fact.” The book discusses the relation 
between the present day teacher and the 
conflict between present day and funda- 
mentalism. The author shows how and 
why the child should surpass his elders; 
and in dialogues in which Bryan and 
Socrates, modernists and fundamental- 
ists, American and scholar take part, 
Lippmann clearly points out that not 

(Continued on Page 259) 
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If advertising is good for others 
it is good for me 





If you read my advertising about 
myself other people will read my 
advertising about you! 


Norman A. Harris 
ADVERTISING 
504 Underwood Building 


San Francisco 

















The Com/for table Ss 
Great Northern | 
Hotel 


CHICAGO , 


UESTS 
REPRESENT 90 PER CENT 
OF THE DAILY ARRIVALS 





RAVELERS select the Great North- 

ern for its wonderful location in 
Chicago’s “loop”. They return because 
the large comfortable rooms, homelike 
environment, attentive service, excellent 
food and moderate charges make it an 
ideal hotel. 


400 Newly Furnished Rooms $2.50 a 
day and up— Sample Rooms $4.00, 
$5,00, $6.00, $7.00 and $8.00. 
New Garage One-half Block 


Dearborn St. from Jackson to Quincy 
Walter Craighead, Mgr. 
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Big Trees of California 


(Continued from Page 256) 


that desert far, the Wise Men saw the 
Star, that called and gave to them the 
little town of Bethlehem, these trees on 
this far western slope clasped to their 
hearts the Saviour’s hope. ‘These trees 
—these vast and mighty trees had flung 
their branches to the breeze when Christ 
in His Divinity first walked the vales 
of Galilee. 

When Romulus and Remus were 
suckled by the wolf, and Rome in all 
the pomp and grandeur of its pristine 
day, basked on its seven hills, the Griz- 
zly Giant of the Mariposa Forest first 
lifted up its arms to the California sun. 
The glory that was Greece, the power 
that was Rome, are decadent with Time. 

Empires and dynasties, flung from the 
embryo of some outstanding mind of 
ancient time, have arisen and flourished 
to the apex of Achievement’s crown. But 
Oblivion’s voice has called. Oblivion’s 
hand has fallen, and these have passed 
away, trailed in the dust of passing years, 
merely a sign on the roadway of Time. 
But, these giant, massive trees on our 
Sierran slopes, immutable and fine, still 
lift their branches to the sky, green with 
Hope, stalwart with Faith, serene with 
Love and Life. 

These trees, these trees, these ancient 
trees. Within their hearts, what mem- 
ories? Of paltry things, of things 
sublime, they witnessed down the flight 
of Time. Upon the slopes of these Sier- 
ran crests, these giant trees have sat as 
in the seats of a great amphitheatre, and 
watched the world go by. Before them, 
in their youth and age, the parade of 
civilizations passed. The motley pro- 
cession of empires and nations. Of peo- 
ple and sects. Of beliefs and creeds. The 
strong and the weak. The proud and 
the humble. The false and true. Those 
who gave their life and hopes for the 
bauble of Fame, and those who nur- 
tured in their hearts, Truth’s steadfast 
flame. Mohammed and Savonarola and 
Alexander and Caesar and Hannibal. 
Pompey and Constantine and Columbus, 
Michael Angelo and Joan of Arc. 
Christ and Lincoln. The peasant with 
his babe upon his knee, beside: the pop- 
pied fields of France, and that “imperial 
impersonation of force and murder— 
Napoleon.” 

All these, these trees have watched, 
since they first flung their banners to 
the sun. Empires have risen, flourished, 
and passed away, while they looked on. 
Each has had its fitful day, then tot- 
Mr. A. O. Stewart of San Francisco, 
tered back to Time’s decay. ‘Their 


pride had died. The pomp in which 
they placed their trust is garnered to 
Oblivion’s dust. These trees have 
watched it all, the arrogance of wealth 
and power. The hypocrisy of intrigue. 
The selfishness of Greed. The jealousy 
of Hate. And there beside these, too, 
smouldering in the mass, these trees, 
these ancient trees, have watched the 
flame of Purity and Truth, dimmed and 
stifled in the poor perversions of man’s 
tangled paths, burn on, steadfast and 
true, tended by the Angels’ hands and 
wy to brightness by the breath of 
od. 





SAN RAFAEL CUT-OFF 
(Continued from Page 247) 


This important improvement is being 
built by the group of men, headed by 
who control the Golden Gate Ferry, as a 
means of developing the territory served 
by that system. A public demand for 
the road has long existed but its con- 
struction would be very expensive and in 
view of the many demands upon State 
and County Highways funds and the dif- 
ficulties and hazards that obviously 
would be encountered, it was found im- 
possible to induce the County or State 
authorities to undertake the work. When 
the friends of the project brought its 
merits to the attention of Mr. Stewart 
he became interested and construction 
was started as soon as possible and has 
been pushed vigorously until it is now all 
but finished. 

The road itself, including three 
bridges, is almost exactly ten and one- 
quarter miles long. Two important riv- 
ers, Napa River and Sonoma Creek, and 
one stream of lesser importance—Tolay 

The total cost of this road will be be- 
tween $800,000 and $900,000, or about 
$80,000 per mile. Over three-quarters 
of a million yards of earthwork and 
100,000 tons of crushed rock were re- 
quired for the road bed. 


Construction of this highway was un- 
dertaken by the Golden Gate Ferries, 
Inc., because it is the policy of that com- 
pany to serve the motorists in every way 
possible, as it was realized that the new 
road would be a great boon indeed. 

The charges for the use of the road 
have been set at a low figure which it 
is hoped will yield sufficient revenue to 
keep the road in excellent condition and 
possibly give a low rate of interest on 
the investment besides. For an automo- 
bile and driver the charge will be thirty- 
five cents, with an additional charge of 
five cents for each additional passenger. 
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The New Overland Trail 


(Continued from Page 243) 


either the Oriental or any member of 
the white race. Because of his barren 
and hard physical life, the red man 
evolved a world of psychic beauty which 
formed the needed balance to his exist- 
ence. Nature always, striving for har- 
mony, compensates any discrepancy in 
normal condition; and so the red man 
had his land of fairies—“little vanishing 
men,” he called them—who supplied his 
need of the beautiful, and formed a link 
between himself and the unseen forces 
surrounding him. His disappearance 
leaves a perfect magnetic matrix for the 
unfoldment of the dormant psychic pow- 
ers in the white race. Subconsciously, 
the most sophisticated among us benefits 
by this condition. Whether we will or 
not we are made ready for the intellec- 
tual conception of psychology in terms 
of the material, and will soon sense its 
inner meaning in a closer contact with 
Oriental thought. 

The Persians have a marvelous insight 
into these basic truths. They have the 
imaginary “Bridge of Kinevat”—the 
Way of Life—personated by a female 
figure, which indicates that all illumined 
souls have the perfect balance of mental 
and psychic attributes. 

In the high heavens the constellation 
of Orion represents the Bridge of Kin- 
evat, and the three stars in his belt are 
the three attributes required to span the 
space between spirit and matter. These 
bright stars represent to the Western 
mind, Faith, Hope and Charity; in the 
Eastern concept they are: Will, Aspira- 
tion and Harmony, the trail or pathway 
across the mysterious bridge. This for 
us will not be a winding road but a 
straight line of thought sent by wireless 
across the negative expanse of water 
which in itself represents the feminine 
element in creation. 

Aphrodite, the feminine aspect of 
Deity, which is Love; Isis, the Universal 
Mother, and Quong Yin, the Oriental 
Lady of Mercy, best represent the ideals 
of womanhood acceptable to all man- 
kind. The new trail will see a bette: 
mutual understanding between the Oc- 
cidental freedom for women and the se- 
clusions so long imposed on the women 
of the East. Here is a chasm which 
must be bridged before real progress can 
be made in the task of developing a sixth 
sense. The mothers of men have always 
molded the civilization and progress of 
any period of history. The processes may 
be much altered and improved but the 
fundamental principles remain stationary. 

In blazing a trail across this sea of 
opposing standards of perfection, much 





progress has already been made. Not 
only is the racial mother tramping to- 
ward the end of the continent, but the 
Coluinn of Progress erected on the Mar- 
ina during the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion represented a clamorous call to 
amity and understanding. Here human- 
ity began the ascent to higher planes of 
consciousness in such numbers as to 
crowd the base, but as the spiral wound 
upward the mass thinned out until only 
the superman stood at the top. Clinging 
closely to him, was the race mother and 
child. He faced the setting sun—a com- 
manding figure of the Adventuresome 
Bowman. In his hands was the taut bow 
from which had sped an invisible arrow. 
Was it the barb of Acestes which caught 
fire as it flew—a quaint universal symbol 
of Light, or was it the dart of Abaris— 
the wisdom of consecrated thought that 
sung its way into the hearts and minds 
of the elder Aryans? This winged mes- 
senger of etheric wave lengths, supple- 
ments the stringed wires as completely 
as the airplane supplants the sailing ship, 
the ox team or the pony express. The 
new trail is a thing of the spirit, unlim- 
ited in its possibilities for good and evil. 
Will the developed psychic sense blend 
race consciousness into harmonious un- 
derstanding? If so, mankind will profit 
by the surviving good in differing civili- 
zations, and the Aryan may return to 
his cradle in peace. 


TURTLES - TRANSPORTATION 

(Continued from Page 245) 
way with its giant redwoods older than 
civilization itself ; Jack London’s beloved 
“Valley of the Moon”; the Russian 
River recreation spots and the Bohemian 
Grove; Sonoma, the birthplace of the 
“Bear Flag Republic” and the scene of 
the last of the Missions; Lake County, 
the Switzerland of America; Calistoga, 
with its famous geysers and petrified 
forests, and, of course, it provides the 
shortest, most convenient and most pop- 
ular route between San Francisco Bay 
cities and Sacramento and the wonderful 
lake and mountain resorts reached over 
high-ways concentrating at the State 
capital. 








I have for my friends books, friends 
extremely agreeable, of all ages, of every 
land; of easy access, for they are always 
at my service; I admit them to my com- 
pany, and dismiss them from it, when- 
ever I please. They are never trouble- 
some, but immediately answer every 
question I ask them. 

—PETRARCH. 
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Vacation 
trips 


Now at low fares 


This Pacific play-land is yours— 
just a few hours away. By train 
you can reach its world-famous re- 
sorts quickly, saving vacation days. 

Go now, at low cost. For ex- 
ample, 16 day limit roundtrip from 
San Francisco to: 


Los Angeles . . $22.75 
Del Monte ..., . 6.00 
ee. as ws ee 
LakeTahoe . ... . i3.25 
Santa Barbara... . 17.75 
ee ae ss ws 4 
i. Sane S 
Vancouver,B.C. . - $623 


North, south, or east, Southern 
Pacific's vast network of lines in- 
timately explore the Pacific Coast. 
Stopover anywhere. 


Your vacation starts when you 
board the train. Relaxed, civics, 
you're on your way to play. 


Southern 
Pacific 


F. 8. McGINNIS, Passenger T: Manager 
ne thecal 


BOOKS AND WRITERS 
(Continued from Page 257) 
only is true éducation needed today, but 
that it is necessary the teacher should be 
free and independent. 

Part of the difficulty is owing to the 
fact that the teacher does not himself 
realize the situation or because of pres- 
ent day politics is fearful of losing his 
position. The problem cannot be solved, 

(Continued on Page 260) 
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The cAlexandria’s 
‘Room (lerks Make You 
Feel Right at Home! 


Courteous clerks, familiar with 
every room, make sure you are 
established in quarters you prefer. 
—This is but one of the features 
of this great hotel where thought- 
ful and kindly service combines 


with ideal comfort and surround- 
ings to make every stay enjoyable. 


700 FIREPROOF ROOMS 
75 rooms with private toilets, $2 to $3 
380 rooms with bath 
245 rooms with bath $5 to $8 

For two persons, $3 up 


The Indian Grille Cafeteria 
Located on the Air-Cooled Lower Lobby 
The Peacock Inn (Coffee Shop) 

The Franco-Italian Dining 

Room 
Dancing Every Evening Except 
Sunday. 
The ALEXANDRIA is an affili- 
ated unit of the twenty-eight 
hotels of the Eppley System in 
the middle west and of the 
Hamilton Chain in California 
and Arizona. 
E. C. EPPLEY, President 
CHARLES B. HAMILTON 
Vice - President — Managing Director 





HOTEL 


™ 2 
ALEXANDRIA 
Los Angeles 


Ne. 3 








THE BEST GUARANTEE 


$14.75 





A Written 
Guarantee 
given with this 
ouble action 
Swing out cylinder. Blue 
or NICKEL PLATED. A 
reliable, accurate, powerful gun at a bar- 


gain price. 

SEND Pay on arrival 38 
NO MONEY our SPECIAL Special 
price $14.75, plus express 


charges. Satisfaction 32-20 Winches- 
GUARANTEED or ter or 32 cal. 
MONEY BACK. Six Shot 


AMERICAN IMPORTERS COMPANY 
120 Liberty Street, New York City, N. Y. 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 
(Continued from Page 259) 
according to Lippmann, through in- 
structing the youth either in modernism 

or fundamentalism. 

The Dayton, Tennessee, and Chicago 
incidents are mentioned as reactionary. 
The book is written in an entertaining 
manner, and whether or not one agrees 
with the author he will find much of in- 
terest and value in its pages. 


Cari W. Gross. 





CALAMITY JANE AND THE LADY 
WILDCATS—By Duncan Aikman. 
Henry Holt @ Co. 


STRANGER breezed into town; 

spent two or three days, and breezed 
out. Said he was on Calamity Jane’s 
trail, and was going to write a biography. 
But speed was the thing! The “scoop” 
fobia had innoculated him. 

Being a newspaper man, he used news- 
paper methods in every detail. At once 
he sought out the local editors. A young 
man, new to the community and by no 
means an authority on “Calam”, or any 
phase of pioneer history (otherwise 
dubbed “the old bawdy West at its flow- 
ering”), was a willing, enthusiastic lieu- 
tenant. The few days’ “research” didn’t 
reveal much — except disillusionment. 
According to his own testimony, he was 
“disappointed in the dope on Calam; 
but he had a d........ of a good time!” 

Similarly, he visited another town or 
two in the State; and apparently a town 
or two in a few other States. 

THEN, he returned South or East 
(no matter); and, as an authority on 
“the old bawdy West at its flowering,” 
HE WROTE A BOOK! 

Words, words, words! A _ profuse 
profundity of the genus “underworld.” 
He had to have a lot of them to fill 
three hundred fifty pages. And try as 
hard as he could, he was able to reach 
only the one hundred twenty-eighth 
page. That wasn’t enough for a stand- 
ardized book! It wasn’t even half 
enough for a biography of a “lady” ren- 
egade who had figured as heroine in a 
dozen or more novels of the Nick Carter 
and Diamond Dick variety; and who, 
according to this high-speed “researcher”, 
had landed a baker’s dozen of husbands 
in her eventful career. And in order to 
reach the one hundred twenty-eighth 
page length, he had to drag in and pad 
out with the very-much-over-worked 
“Wild Bill”. 

Then he was up against a stone-wall! 
There were still two hundred twenty- 
five pages to be filled with words. But a 
brain so fertile could find a way without 
using his fist to hammer down that wall. 
So he introduced “The Lady Wildcats”. 
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In his haste, the author’s alchemy con- 
fused basic metals; and elements of two 
“ladies” became interwoven as one “bi- 
ography”. The result is a wonderful 
concoction—a fine tale perhaps for those 
who dote on such stuff as this tale is 
made of. But, emphatically! It is 
neither history nor biography. 

Apparently “well-fed-up-on” the dime 
novel version of the Calamity Jane edi- 
tion of “western romance”; and unmis- 
takably immune from contamination by 
a “look-in-on” Western pioneer history, 
the author has succeeded in thrusting 
upon his audience a considerable quantity 
of ROT. There is a constant juggling 
of words that have to do with the nasti- 
ness of life; shadowy in their indefinite- 
ness; sinister in their implications. The 
rapid-fire shots of a prolific imagination 
(wildly flying shots sailing wide of the 
bull’s-eye) conjure into being creatures 
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TRADITION VS. MODERNITY— 
WE SHOULD SACRIFICE 
NEITHER 


By F. 8S. McGinnis 


Passenger Traffic Manager, Southern 
Pacific Company 
ALIFORNIA, capitalizing romance, 
has reaped annual harvests of tour- 
ist dollars, which she is in danger of lim- 
iting by a sacrifice of tradition to mod- 
ernity. 

Spanish and Indian names, architec- 
ture reminiscent of mission and hacienda, 
and traditions descending from the days 
of the dons, are not only colorful, but 
have a dollars and cents value that no 
community can afford to overlook. 

The very name California conveys a 
sense of beauty and romance even to the 
most matter of fact mind, and I venture 
to say we should have grown much 
more slowly as a state had “New Al- 
bion,” the name bestowed by Sir Francis 
Drake, supplanted “California.” 


Tourists floc kto the spots with the 
Spanish names, they view with interest 
any building that carries out gracefully 
the tradition of mission arch and red 
tiled roof, and they spend their money 
more freely where the romance of early 
days is treasured and emphasized not 
alone in the preservation of historic 
shrines, but in the construction of mod- 
ern houses of business, pleasure and so- 
cial life. 

Spanish padres, dons and soldiers be- 
queathed to us a wealth of romance 
quite as valuable as the gold in our 
mountains, and the town that does not 
conserve and perpetuate this beauty and 
tradition cannot expect successfully to 
compete for tourist dollars. 
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SUCCESS 


Through 
Investment 


Systematic.saving and sys- 
tematic investment bring 
success and financial inde- 
pendence. S. W. Straus & 
Co. can help you toward 
this goal of your ambitions. 
Write for our booklet, “In- 
vesting for Safety,” which 
will show you how best to 
put your money to work for 
you profitably. There will 
be no charge or obligation. 
Simply ask for 
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Another Anniversary 
‘ohn DeMartini Co., Inc. 


By Helen Hubbell 


IFTY years, as we measure time, is 

a mere nothing, but in California, 
youngsters not only in the world but as 
well among the States of the American 
Republic, ‘it is an attribute of ripe ma- 
ture age, of dignity and stability, of sub- 
stantial position in a comparatively 
young community. In the fresh fruit 
and produce trade of San Francisco, 
therefore, the house of John Demartini 
Co., Inc., is generally regarded as one of 
the elders and pioneers. 


The founder of this business, John 
Demartini, was born in Italy, and mi- 
grated to America about 1870 while still 
quite a young man. On his arrival in 
California he first resided at Alviso, near 
the present city of San Jose, choosing 
that location, doubtless, on account of 
his sister’s residence there — his sister 
who was the mother of one of the 
world’s foremost modern financiers, A. 
P. Giannini, the founder and mentor of 
the Bank of Italy. After a short time 
at Alviso, Demartini removed to San 
Francisco, where, having through indus- 
try and thrift accumulated a little cap- 
ital, he opened a retail fruit store on 
Fourth street near Howard. Being anxi- 
ous to accomplish greater things, how- 
ever, in 1878 he decided to transfer his 
activities to the wholesale branch of the 
trade, and it was then that he formed 
the firm of John Demartini Company 
which was situated two blocks from its 
present location at 114 Washington 
street. From the time of its inception 
the firm grew steadily and prospered, 
until today it ranks as one of the fore- 
most of its kind on the Pacific Coast, if 
not in the country, with an established 
reputation for sterling integrity, fair 
dealing and of faith unbroken through- 
out California. 

When in 1904, his nephew, A. P. 
Giannini, conceived the idea of founding 
the Bank of Italy, it was John Demar- 
tini who was among the first subscribers 
to its stock, and who was numbered 
among its first directors. During the 
later years of his life, he also became in- 
terested in citrus fruit growing, and 
owned and operated a fine orange grove 
near Lindsay, in Tulare County. His 
life work accomplished and his name 
established for that for which he strove 
during his life, he, like others of Cali- 
fornia’s pioneers, was finally gathered to 
his fathers in 1908. For several years 
following his passing, the house of John 
Demartini Company was carried on by 
his family, and finally, in 1911, it was 


taken over by a group of experienced 
fruit merchants, and its operations have 
since continued along progressive lines. 

The present head of. the business, 
Luke P. Liuzza, entered the firm in 
1914, after twelve years of experience in 
the same line of business with the pioneer 
house of L. Scatena Company, San Fran- 
cisco. Several years later, in 1916, the 
president of the company, having become 
incapacitated on account of serious ill- 
ness, the board of directors then elected 
Mr. Liuzza to the presidency of the cor- 
poration, a post which he has since held 
continuously. 

Luke Liuzza, or “Luke,” by which 
name he is far better known to the trade 
and the public in general, is a native of 
Italy, and came to the United States as 
a mere boy, when his father moved his 
family to this country, settling in the 
city of New Orleans, in which city he 
was raised. Coming to California in 
1901 while still a very young man, he 
very soon entered the fruit business, and 
in comparatively a short time had earned 
the reputation of being one of the keenest 
merchandisers in the trade, and also per- 
haps its leading authority on the par- 
ticular commodities of apples and citrus 
fruits. 

At the time of this election as presi- 
dent of John Demartini Co., Inc., the 
annual business of the company was com- 
puted to be about $400,000. The an- 
nual sales for 1927 totaled over $1,- 
450,000 which bespeaks quite eloquently 
the strides which the firm has made 
under his leadership. It is of interest 
to note that, among its other accomplish- 
ments, during that period, the company 
was one of the earliest factors in the 
development of the fresh fruit export 
trade with the Orient and in fact was 
the first of the fruit houses to engage 
directly in this traffic, becoming at this 
writing one of the foremost fruit ex- 
porters in the city of San Francisco. 

It is an accepted fact that, aside from 
being capable of directing a business 
himself, one of the most certain signs 
of a truly good executive is his ability to 
select and. develop a competent staff of 
experts to carry on the individual enter- 
prises of the organization. On this point 
Mr. Liuzza has succeeded perhaps to a 
more unusual degree than most of his 
competitors in the San Francisco Mar- 
ket and today the bulk of the business 
is conducted, under his supervision, by 
men all of whom received their early 
training with him. 
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The vegetable and produce end of the 
business is carried on by Frank J. Cor- 
riea, vice-president of the corporation, 
and Ramon A. Sweeney, the treasurer, 
between whom the responsibility for this 
work is divided. This important branch 
of the business, which comes so closely 
in touch with the growers and farmers, 
and whose commodities surpass all others 
from the standpoint of violence of fluc- 
tuation in demand and price, is perhaps 
the hardest of all the departments to 
handle, and incidentally requires the 
longest hours and hardest work of all. 
The regard with which the house is 
known among the farmers speaks highly 
for the work of these two executives. 

The financial end of the business is 
under the supervision of Manuel A. 
DeCosta, the corporation secretary and 
the general office manager, whose more 
than twenty years in the market has 
made him invaluable in his department. 

Jack Friedman, sales manager, has 
charge of the outside sales, the ship’s 
stores, government supplying, sales to 
local houses outside the market, and 
during tht season, the juice grape traffic. 

Frank T. Ryan, under whom the ex- 
port department functions, has been in 
charge of this department since its for- 
mation five years ago. The demand for 
and importance of this department may 
best be gauged by its sales, which in 
1927 amounted to about half a million 
dollars. 

Emilio Righetti is in full charge of 
the shipping department and is com- 
monly regarded as perhaps the best 
posted man in his branch of the business 
in San Francisco, and it is to his de- 
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Collector’s Trifles 


(Continued from Page 214) 


buc one feels that behind the broken 
narrative was a man who had been 
vouchsafed, for an instant, a glimpse of 
the shining Grail. Or, if you will not 
grant him so much, remember what that 
sensitive Victorian artist said of pain: 
“Where sorrow is, there is holy ground”. 

But the bibliomaniac who haunts these 
shops with me, on occasion, wishes me to 
pass to things more becoming to a book- 
man. ,What of this second folio of that 
mellowest of books, the Anatomy of 
Melancholy, which contains the first ap- 
pearance of Le Blon’s cryptic frontis- 
piece? What of this mutilation at the 
corner where the figure of Maniacus 
should stride above the waiting helle- 
bore? And is it true that hundreds of 
these fat volumes were thus torn by 
seekers after mystery? And was it be- 
cause the astrologic symbols there im- 
printed contain the cipher story of my 
Lord Verulam? 

These fevered questions I cannot 
answer. I leave them to those indefa- 
tigable disciples of the Biliteral theory, 
who believe that Bacon wrote the mas- 
terpieces of every nation. But I confess 
that I leave with regret, for one can 
never be quite sure that so curious a 
book as the Anatomy, so full of meat to 
be chewed, so full of the sparkling wine 
of humor, may not conceal a hundred 
mysteries. 

A simpler and more usual thing 
awaits: in this stack of bargain novels 
stands a book called Nancy Noon, by 
one Benjamin Swift, a Scotch novelist 


whom one vaguely recalls as having re- 
ceived praise from Oscar Wilde. Well, 
here on the fly-leaf is the name “Middle- 
ton”, and the date, “1896’; but, as we 
turn the leaves, rather skeptically, out 
falls a post card addressed to “Miss 
Middleton, 45 Park Road, Haverstock 
Hill, N. W”. The cancelled stamp, 
bearing the likeness of the youthful Vic- 
toria, is dated Feb. 25, 95. I turn it 
over and read, manners or no: 
15 Clifford’s Inn, E. C., 

Feb. 25, 1895. 

Dear Miss Middleton: Miss Thomas 
wishes me to send you a Trapanese 
origin of the Odyssey for a friend— 
There are one or two very serious mis- 
takes in the preface, but the most im- 
portant errors are on pp. 9 and 10— 
“The entry of Ulysses into the river is 
pure invention”’, etc., is all wrong—The 
explanation has been discovered by a 
Trapanese student and is very pretty and 
convincing. 

The Cave referred to on p. 10 is also 
all wrong. My friend took me to the 
wrong cave. The real Grotto del Toro 
is about 80 yards to the south. It cor- 
responds with the Od. in its minutest 
details—two entrances and all. From 
Od. xiii., 346, etc., it is clear that there 
were two caves near one another in the 
writer’s mind. 

Believe me yrs. very truly, 
S. BUTLER. 

“Yes, I suppose this book is worth a 
dollar’ —furtively replacing the card. 
“No, sin, you need not bother to wrap it 
up, I will take it just as it is. Thank 
you, Mr. Bookseller! Good day, sir’’! 

















lusty youngster of 5. 


HEN Bret Harte established the Overland Monthly in 


1868, the Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company was a 


years with credit to its home state and to itself 
and is now recognized as one of the leading Amer- 


ican fire insurance Companies. 
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Under Turquoise 
Skies 


WILL H. ROBINSON 


Here is all the magic of the 
Southwest—its country and its 
people, past and present. Here are 
the Pueblo Indians of prehistoric 
times and here it is today, a land 
of great agricultural developments 
and at the same time a land where 
man can come close to the wonders 
of nature. 


“UNDER TURQUOISE SKIES is a 
most wonderful book whether for 
entertainment, cultural develop- 
ment or general information of a 
most interesting land.’—Oakland 
Tribune. 


“Here is the first complete his- 
tory of our Southwest that has yet 
appeared in print—It should be 
read as preliminary preparation by 
everyone who is contemplating a 
trip to the Southwestern desert 
country.” —Argonaut. 


$5.00 


When West Was West 


OWEN WISTER 


A group of nine short stories in- 
cluding ““The Right Honorable the 
Strawberries,’’ by a man who 
wrote that memorable story—“The 
Virginian”. 


$2.00 


These books are on sale 
at all bookstores 


THE 
MACMILLAN COMPANY 
350 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif. 
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object. On this isolated summit, with 
stately locust trees and luxurious lilacs 
to cast the charm of their presence over 
the spot, stood a magnificent brick man- 
sion. It was a square structure in three 
stories, its veranda lined with six im- 
posing white columns, with blue bases, 
and overlooking the locust-lined road 
which split and sent one fork up past the 
great door. The grass was high and 
wild and in it lay outstretched a friendly 
shepherd dog. In my mind I already 
saw gentlemen and ladies of the fifties 
with chokers, hoopskirts and merry talk 
descending from coaches that had whirled 
over the dusty ways. 

I learned nothing about the place, 
however, until I had gone on a half-mile 
and stopped before an ancient and 
weather-blasted dwelling. A sad-faced 
couple that were reminiscent of their 
Tennessee mountain kin told me that the 
brick house had been built as a hotel 
three-quarters of a century before when 
the best rumor in the world had it that 
a railroad was to go through this section. 
There was a grand opening night, with 
dancing privileges at $100, and all the 
miners of Coloma and Pilot Hill had 
been there in the finest regalia that early 
California could produce. But the rail- 
road went somewhere else. 

I was told casually that I was in the 
once active town of Pilot Hill. A little 
distance beyond I saw for myself the 
only other building that had been able 
to keep its legs. The store-and-post of- 
fice for 76 years has refused to be beaten 
or to go out of business. Its companion 
buildings have one by one fallen down 
blackly into flat ruin. Even the big 
Masonic Hall—the pride of the whole 
mountain region—went the way of all 
wooden buildings. When the mining 
stopped and the railroad declined to ap- 
proach, Pilot Hill faded away. Somber 
decay lingers in the air, yet the store has 
still a certain air of senile dignity, with 
a double balcony extending across the 
front and the rear running back to a 
pump. Cold drinks can be purchased 
here as in its youth, and the young fellow 
who has chosen to keep the old place 
stocked with groceries and provisions as- 
sured me that many thousands of dollars 
in gold dust passed over the counter in 
its saloon and hotel days. 

Pilot Hill’s cemetery tops a high field. 
It can be seen from the road, surrounded 
by an iron railing and rising amid black 
walnuts, myrtle and the corn-yellow 
waves of wild oats. I climbed up and 
wandered through the long grasses that 


shroud so many of the unlabeled mounds. 
The silver silence of the mountain, the 
soul of Pilot Hill, as it were, broods 
over the lovely spot where red earth has 
swallowed the townfolk irrevocably. 
“Elias Welling, died May 23, 1850, 
aged 22,” I made out from one rough 
stone monument, and my mood became 
as impersonal as the warm breath of 
noon-day that lay over the rank oats 


and the bleached boards. 


As I continued dawn the road I 
passed a veritable procession of long- 
abandoned houses and farms. I saw 
blackened, sagging structures in the fields 
of pines and walnuts, some that had 
fallen in flat heaps. Here would be a 
shack with doors hanging by one hinge, 
there forsaken wagons, barns, wells, or 
foundation stones only. Now and then 
a vineyard struggling to survive. A long 
lane of discouragement. 

Leaving the ghosts of Pilot Hill I 
drove down the nine miles that separated 
me from Coloma. Long before reaching 
the old place and after striking the 
American River once more, I began to 
notice mounds of small rocks along the 
stream bed. I was to be informed that 
these were the remains of the miners’ 
work with shovel and sluice box. 

The valley, a wavering pocket of con- 
densed heat, widened out to embrace the 
present town of Coloma, where fewer 
than one hundred people live. Through 
it hurries a cool-brave river that on Jan- 
uary 20, 1848, uncovered to Captain 
Sutter’s workmen and to James W. 
Marshall a tiny finger of virgin gold, 
thereby drawing the whole populaticn 
of San Francisco, including the sailors 
from the ships at anchor, and starting 
the flamboyant rush to California. A 
line of elms planted 75 years ago casts 
subdued green shadows over this pleasant 
spot, once the center of 10,000 gold 
seekers. 

The proprietor of a roadside shop was 
eager to talk and to tell me of the place 
that had held him with its spell for 
many years. He pointed out the monu- 
ment in the river, marking Sutter’s Mill, 
and to the traces of the forty-niner trail 
across the valley that led into Coloma 
from Applegate, a trail still good enough 
for the hiker but not for the covered 
wagon or the auto. He assured me that 
all the relics of the rush had been picked 
up, though not so at Grizzly Flat where 
wheels, accessories, impedimenta and 
graves still strew the scene of the onrush, 
That yellow mountain leaning over the 

(Continued on Page 266) 
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HOTEL SENATOR 


Facing Capitol Park 
Sacramento, California 


(Or discriminating guest will enjoy the luxurious 

appointments, the delicious food and cour- 
teous service of The Senator. This scenic-view 
hotel is located in the midst of the business, shop- 
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evening. Moderate rates. 
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town where I could see a load of hay 
zigzagging down was Murphy’s Moun- 
tain. My friend told me of being lost 
in a blizzard on its top, and of the 
“Bachelor of Murphy’s Mountain,” 
whose desire for homesteading and the 
avoidance of woman’s lure led him to 
those heights where every drop of water 
had to be packed. On my side of the 
valley I was shown the granite shaft to 
Marshall’s memory and also Marshall’s 
shack itself, with its black shakes and 
double roof. 

And then my host brought out a chair 
and we sat beneath the elms while he 
talked about the men whose efforts along 
Coloma’s river netted them 50 to 500 
dollars a day in gold. He told me of how 
the miners lined up to get their mail and 
that often enough one would pay $20 
for a place slightly in advance. He 
pointed the bowl of his pipe at the old 
Armory, standing in its dilapidation, 
from whence the Coloma company 
marched forth in the Civil War, not 
one of the members to return. He re- 
called the invasion of the Chinese after 
the Americans had their fill of the town, 
and of how they turned every foot of 
ground and stream-bed upside down with 
their picks and shovels. Hence the rock 
mounds everywhere in sight. Not far 
from where we sat was the “China 
Bank,” a squat stone hut standing in the 
embrace of an old grape-vine still de- 
fiant with its iron doors behind which 
Bret Harte’s “heathen chinee” once 
banked his gold. 

Presently the stories were finished and 
I was cooled and refreshed. 

Drawing up out of Coloma I passed 
the roadside hotel for which I had been 
told to keep my eye open. It proved to 
be a fine relic of the mining days, in 
the Pilot Hill architecture, now in com- 
plete disuse but abounding in implica- 
tions. From there was a good oiled high- 
way to carry me the eight miles to Plac- 
erville—and I was on my way once 
more up through the pines and red _hill- 
lands. Placerville, the former Hang- 
town, is a lively mountain city to come 
down into, with its expansive trees, its 
flaring streets, and its flavor of early 
days. I stopped long enough to buy a 
print of a rare photograph taken in 1849, 
and to attempt the location of the Hang- 
town scene. 

Seven more descending miles of the 
stage-road and I was whirling through 
the remains of the once eminent town of 
El Dorado. A few years ago fire gutted 
most of the portion built in the fifties, 
but the traveler to Sacramento still 


passes before the stone fronts and the 
iron doors of El Dorado’s deceased mer- 
chants. On to Shingle Springs and its 
abandoned tavern, and to Clarksville 
where I drank from a well beneath an 
ancient cottonwood and exchanged com- 
ments with its only observable citizen 
upon the ruins across the way that once 
saw golden days and golden dust. At 
length the forsaken Sierra foothills and 
valleys merge into the tan-colored slopes 
of the lowlands and open out into the 
great plain that leads to Sacramento. 

And my little trip was ended. 

Only yesterday—in reality—the first 
50,000 forty-niners came brawling over 
the Sierras, yet already their adventure 
is fabulous, and over the scenes of their 
madness the 75 intervening years have 
flung the fine powder of high romance. 
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partment that most credit is due for 
the success of the outside business. 

The floor sales in oranges and other 
citrus fruits and in apples is under the 
immediate supervision of Joseph Liuzza 
and Vincent Rebori, and due to the fact 
that it is one of merchandising exclu- 
sively, of buying and selling and of fore- 
casting market conditions, requires all 
of the skillful operation which they 
give it. 

John Demartini Co., Inc., maintains 
branch offices in the Hawaiian Islands 
in Honolulu and Manila and the Orient 
and in addition has a wide-spread organ- 
ization of agents and brokers in Califor- 
nia and without, and throughout the 
Oriental markets as well. 





WORLD NEEDS MORE 
ENTHUSIASTIC FOOLS 


Someone should write a poem, dedi- 
cate a library or erect a glorious statue 
to the enthusiastic fools of the world. 
A fool is a man with a great idea which 
he can’t prove. After he has shown the 
soundness of his thesis, the world ac- 
claims him a genius. 

If people back in dear old Spain prior 
to 1492 knew what it meant to be cuc- 
koo or woozie or dotty or something 
like that, they would have said Colum- 
bus was that way. Fulton was the laugh- 
ing stock of New York until the Cler- 
mont sailed the Hudson. Lindbergh, up 
to that day in May, 1927, when he gave 
the world the greatest supply of goose- 
flesh it has had in centuries, was called 
the “flying fool.” 

(Continued on Page 268) 
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SUTTER GOLD 


HEN THE RUSH OF 

°49 Started in Califor- 
nia, After the Discovery of 
Gold at Sutter’s Mill, Gen- 
eral Sutter Deserted the 
Hills and Moved to the 
Rich and Fertile Agricul- 
tural Lands Along the 
Feather River, Which Now 
Comprise the Counties of 
Sutter and Yuba. 


From These Counties, 
the ‘‘Peach Bowl of Cali- 
fornia,’’ Come the Golden 
and Deliciously Flavored. 


SUTTER PAK 


BRAND 


Yellow Cling Peaches 
SUTTER CO-OPERATIVE GROWERS 


Growers and Packers of 
High Grade California Canned Fruits 


16 California Street, San Francisco, California 
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ENTHUSIASTIC FOOLS 
(Continued from Page 266) 

It would be possible to string out a 
series of human interest stories longer 
than a camp meeting prayer about en- 
thusiastic fools who have accounted for 
the great things that have been done 
for civilization in advancing it to its 
present stage of jazz by radio, grade 
crossing accidents and wrong numbers. 

Conservatism and caution have their 
place in the world but we would still be 
running around in ox carts and getting 
just all excited and nervous over stereop- 
ticon exhibitions if there had not been 
a lot of enthusiastic fools in the world.— 
Harry Daniel in Thrift Magazine. 


BOOKS AND WRITERS 
(Continued from Page 260) 





that perform humanly impossible feats. 


Having reversed the accepted literary 
form, this extravaganza begins with a 
climax. The end? A “fade-out”! 

Nora B. KINGSLEY. 
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What are We Coming to Theatrically? 


(Continued from Page 253) 


Bayes, the Four Marx Brothers, Eva 
Tanguay, Ukulele Ike (Cliff Edwards), 
Kolb and Dill, Mae Murray—all have 
appeared in the movie houses. 

But, with the stars alone as the mag- 
net of the stage, the managers could not 
hope to hold their position. They must 
have a producing center, a series of 
units—the employment of stage direc- 
tors, scenic artists, costume designers— 
who would build up these miniature 
units that would compete with the le- 
gitimate and vaudeville stage. 

West Coast Theatres did this, with 
Fanchon & Marco. ‘They chose Los 
Angeles as the pivotal point. This be- 
cause it was the mecca of everybody 
theatrical who thought their talent 
agreeable to the needs of the movies. 
Actors of every branch of the entertain- 
ment profession journey to Los Ange- 
les and here these actors could be ap- 
proached with the proposition of a “tour 
of the movie houses.” 

These production studios grew and 
grew, as more cities were added to the 
route to be played. Today, in Los An- 
geles, West Coast Theatres maintain a 
studio employing over 200 people, en- 
gaged in the building of scenery, the 
designing and making of costumes. 
Twenty directors, musical and dancing, 
are engaged in the preparation of mu- 





sical scores and the rehearsing of twenty 
units of chorus girls with from eight 
to thirty girls in each unit. Dancing 
schools all over Los Angeles, and Cali- 
fornia, for that matter, have sprung u, 
with the hope that their graduate pupils 
could secure a place in a Fanchon & 
Marco “Idea.” 

The season of 1928-29 finds the West 
Coast Theatres-Fanchon & Marco stage 
“ideas,” as produced in Los Angeles, 
“breaking in” in Glendale, then going 
into Los Angeles and from this point 
south to San Diego and then through 
the principal cities of southern and cen- 
tral California, journeying to San Fran- 
cisco and thence to Portland, Seattle, 
Vancouver and then east into Salt Lake 
City and other points, until a season of 
more than twenty weeks is offered to the 
performer. 

This, to a certain measure, fortifies 
the Pacific slope in this particular brand 
of entertainment. They have no need 
of the Eastern traveling show, their 
cities are in an empire of its own; the 
stage artist, because the actor of this 
type is versatile, may play the circuit 
over and over again. The extreme cost 


of production and costume, and it runs 
to a figure close to the amount spent 
on a legitimate show, is absorbed by the 
number of weeks worked on the circuit. 


San Francisco girls aspire for a career on the stage. Zita Harrison, extreme left, jumped 

from the role of chorus girl to the lead in the Henry Duffy production of “The Night Stick.” 

Reva Howitt, next to Miss Harrison, is a fair example of the high type of the present day of 
the stage. Miss Howitt speaks five languages. 
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The Only Way Really to See California is From the Air! 
MADDUX AIR LINES 


Daily Passenger Service Over the Heart of California. Saves Two-Thirds Ordinary Travel Time 
—and You See More of California in Four Hours on the Skyway Than In a Week of Motoring! 


FORD 3-MOTORED ALL-METAL 


12-Passenger Parlor Air Liners 


Daily Schedule Northbound Southbound 

(Read Up) 
il ic iescciansnciatnsinniscnsnebbeninititsaibiistatets ..Lv. 9:30 A.M. Ar. 1:45 P.M. 
a ee Dee ee aa Ar. 10:50 A.M. Ar. 12:20 P.M. 
SS eee eee Ar. 12:00 Noon Ar. 11:10 A.M. 
OE | SER ee Ar. 1:45 P.M. Lv. 9:30 A.M. 


Fare, San Francisco to Los Angeles, $45.00; Round Trip, $85.00 
Stops at Oakland on Reservation 
Daily Service Los Angeles to San Diego, also 





CITY INFORMATION AIRPORT 
San Francisco .................------ Maddux Air Lines, Inc., 672 Market Street—Sutter 5047.....................--c-cscscscccscsccccessescessnensosecsees Mills Field 
OS Fen Crabtree Travel Office, 412 Thirteenth Street—Oakland 1436 Oakland Municipal 
ID sicahinccwiccnntasitaideniiiedlall Crabtree Travel Office, 2148 Center Street—Thornwall 0060..................----.+--- Oakland Municipal 
Eee Beacon Airways, Patterson Building—Phone 27429.....................- cchabagaiiileeianlecioidal Fresno Municipal 
neers TELE Bakersfield Municipal 
NS | RCE ne Maddux Air Lines, Inc., 2100 S. Figueroa—Westmore 4111—Rogers ee iscesevsensicdinionadl Angeles Mesa 


MADDUX AIR LINES, Inc. 
The Wings of Modern Business! 





























DON’T FAIL TO VISIT 
YOSEMITE 


VIA 
E 
CALL CALL 
DOUGLAS DOUGLAS 
478 478 





GRAY LINE LIMOUSINE SERVICE 


CADILLACS PIERCE-ARROWS LINCOLNS 


ALL OF THE NATURAL WONDERS 
The Scenic and Historic Points of Interest of 
SOUTHERN, CENTRAL AND NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Are Within a Few Days Motor Ride from San Francisco 


Exclusive Service at Leading Hotels 
Main Office 739-741 MARKET ST. TELEPHONE: DOUGLAS 478 
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100,000 Friends 


More than 100,000 customers are served 
by this bank, through its various depart- 
ments and branches. These customers are 
our friends and it is our endeavor to render 
an efficient and complete banking service 
to them at all times. 


Your name would be a valued addition to 
our list of friends. One splendid way to 
become a depositor in this bank is to open 
a Savings Account. Savings Accounts may 
be started with $1.00 or more. Why not 
open an account today? 


4%4% Interest On All Savings Deposits 
Total Resources Over $70,000,000 


Aneo-Cauirorntia Trust C Co. 
sentadiade Banks ‘CThe Cily Wide | Bank” Branch Banks 


Market & Jones Mission & 16th 


oe Market & hel Streets amor & 20th 
Twentieth Ave. Montgomery & Sacramento Streets 101 Market 








NINE COMPLETE BANKS IN SAN FRANCISCO 








PACIFIC 
NATIONAL BANK 


of San Francisco 


“An Independent Bank” 





Commercial - Savings - Foreign - Trust 


Departments 
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Complete alias Service f 


Through all Offices 


COMMERCIAL SAVINGS 
FOREIGN TRUST 










WAC WGA WGA! 


a 
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Branches owned and operated since 1905: 


| 
an] 







BY 


PoRTLAND established 1883 
TACOMA - 1889 
SEATTLE ” 1901 


NNW 











SANG) 


The Mission Brancnu, 16th Street and Julian 
Avenue, San Francisco, controlled by stock owner- 


ship since 1903 and converted into a branch on 
March 15, 1927. 
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THE BANK or CALIFORNIA 
National Association 
Founded 1864 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
exceed $17 te sll 


BURUE 


SAIAA 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO 
BANK 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL 
INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
the Assets of which have never been increased 
by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 


Member Associated Savings Banks of San Francisco 
526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


DECEMBER 31st, 1927 











Assets $117,394,234.04 
Capital, Reserve and Contingent Funds... 4,850,000.00 
Employees’ Pension Fund over 

$600,000.00, standing on Books at 1.00 
MISSION BRANCH. Mission and 21st pupae 
PARK-PRESIDIO BRANCH. t St. and 7th A 
HAIGHT STREET BRANCH__.____ Fiaohe and Belvedere Streets 
WEST PORTAL BRANCH. ..__..West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 


Interest Paid on Deposits at the Rate of 
FOUR and ONE-QUARTER (414) per cent per annum, 


Computed Monthly and Compounded Quarterly, 
AND MAY BE WITHDRAWN QUARTERLY 
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Confections Better 
by Comparison 


---We stress Quality 





FOSTER & OREAR 


137 Grant AVENUE 
OAKLAND 


City oF Paris - 

B. F. SCHLESINGER - - - - - 

ARCADE OF Russ BUILDING 
Ferry BUILDING 
































COMPLETE and 
ENDURING SERVICE 


for every life insurance 
need makes West Coast 


Service Men succesful 


Home Office Building 
San Francisco 


i? 


cA Splendid Agency 
Contract direct with 
Home Office is avail- 
able for men of ability 


West Coast Lire 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE - SAN FRANCISCO 

















ARRILLAGA 
Musical College 


2351 Jackson Street 
Phone Walnut 3742 


San Francisco 


WITH AN EXCELLENT 
FACULTY OFFERS SUPERIOR 
ADVANTAGES FOR THE 
STUDY OF MUSIC IN ALL 
ITS BRANCHES. 
COMPLETELY EQUIPPED STUDIOS 
RECITAL HALL - TWO PIPE ORGANS 
PUPILS MAY ENTER ANY TIME 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
RATES FOR TUITION MODERATE 


Write for Information 






































Are you sure? 
You want to be sure! 
Be Sure! 


Be sure you are not going to lose money on the lot you buy. 
Buying real estate is now removed from chance of loss 
if you only know what to do. 

Have you ever tried to get your sale price of the lot you 
bought several years ago, or even yesterday? 

Can you get the same price back? 

If you haven't tried it, try it. 

If you haven’t bought but are going to buy, find out about 
the protection you can get. It will only cost you 2c to 
find out. 

Sign the attached coupon and mail it today and it will 
bring back to you information of real power and great 
value. 

If you are not buying real estate, perhaps some of your 
friends are, or perhaps you or some of your friends want 
to sell real estate and the prospective purchaser hesitates 
to buy for fear the property will decrease in value. So it 
is wise to learn all one can about land values to meet 
any objection brought up. 

So do it today. 

Sign and send in this coupon. 


Date 
Federal Land Values Ins. Co. 
Hunter-Dulin Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Dear Sirs: 
Please send me complete information as to how I can insure the 
market price of real estate I buy. 
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AOA NOOSA IOI VOIP VIII VAN ISGINE 
EK Re 
cA Golden cAnniversary 
: 50 YEARS OF PROGRESS : 
; IN THE FRUIT AND PRODUCE TRADE : 
: A RECORD OF DEVELOPMENT : 
5 KEEPING PACE WITH THE GROWTH : 
5 OF BOTH CALIFORNIA AND : 
: SAN FRANCISCO : 
: : 
= i 
5 ‘ 
2 ie 
2 > KQ 
5 The Achievement of : 
©) % 
5 . % 
: John Demartini Co., Inc. : 
5 FOUNDED IN 1878 : 
Ds K 
: WHOLESALERS - JOBBERS : 
5 COMMISSION MERCHANTS - EXPORTERS - SHIP SUPPLIERS Xe 
: IN : 
I FRESH FRUITS, VEGETABLES AND PRODUCE : 
5 San Francisco, Calif. 112-114 Washington St. 
x Cable cAddress: “DEMARCO” : 
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Since that historic 


when the golden spike was driven to join by 
rail the East and the West, Southern Pacific has 
been inspired, both by the pioneering spirit of 
the West and by the promise of the West’s 
abundant yields, to new endeavors, new de- 
velopment. Significant among these is the 





San Francisco 


Overland Limited 


One of the ‘Distinguished Trains of the World 


fe 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 
































